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THE seeds planted by the Berlin Congress are already beginning 

[ to germinate, and to produce the growths foretold by its 
hostile critics. In Italy national dissatisfaction has risen almost to 
revolutionary heat. Greece is dinning her claims into the ears of 
every Christian court, and England exhibits an uneasy conscience 
in remembering by what sort of talk the Hellenes were kept from 
striking for Roumelia when the Russians were in Bulgaria. The 
prolonged dispute about administrative reforms in what is left of 
Turkey, has already begun between the Pachas and Great Britain, 
the former remarking that the English plan of reforming the 
Turkish courts of justice, and appointing English assessors in every 
court of appeal, is most excellent, but would cost a great deal of 
money, and money is just the thing which the Porte has not to 
spare. 

But the worst failure has been in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Those two great provinces were to be Austria’s reward for sitting 
still while Russia fought with Turkey. Their temporary cession 
to Austria was the boldest and most characteristic act of the Con- 
gress, and was voted on motion of Beaconsfield, the author of the 
Congress itself. But it was also its least statesmanlike act, to as- 
sign to Austria a country which she would only take with the ex- 
pectation of keeping it, and Turkey would only grant under promise 
of getting it back again. It was also unstatesmanlike to transfer 
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millions of people to a rule of which no one could say whether 
they hated or would so much as endure it. It now seems that 
these people hate the Hapsburg rule as Lombardy and Venice 
hated it. They will make any sacrifices to escape from it, and, 
while their resistance to the Austrians may prove futile, they have 
already inflicted one solid defeat and several lesser reverses on the 
army of occupation. 

The history of these two provinces partly explains this. As 
far back as the twelfth century, Bosnia, in particular, was the centre 
of a religious movement which had spread westward into Germany, 
France and Italy, and had at one time the major part of the peo- 
ple of Provence and of the lands drained by the Po among its 
adherents. These “ Cathari,” or Puritans, held a creed which was 
one of the many combinations of Zoroaster’s dualism with Chris- 
tianity. Their organization was secret ; their elaborate hierarchy of 
priests, bishops, and metropolitans, conducted their elaborate wor- 
ship at hours different from those of the Catholic Church, and the 
members of the sect were as regular in their parish churches as 
were their neighbors. The rise of the mendicant orders, the es- 
tablishment of the Inquisition, the crusade against the Albigenses, 
crushed the sect in the thirteenth century wherever it existed on 
Latin soil, and a series of efforts, not less severe in intention, but 
much less effective in result, was launched against it in the East. 
The struggle lasted in Bosnia and the Herzegovina until the Mo- 
hammedan invasion in 1522. But by that time religious differ- 
ences had lost all significance in comparison with the hatred of races. 
These adherents of the dualistic creed of Zoroaster in great num- 
bers adopted Islam, the most anti-dualistic faith in the world, 
and the one which, for that reason, had crushed out the Zoroastrian 
religion in its native home. 

Hence the existence of a native aristocracy in these provinces, 
Slavic in blood and in customs, even to the preservation of the 
household community—but intensely Moslem in belief, and full 
of hatred for Latin and Greek Christianity. And hence also the 
certainty of a bitter resistance to their hereditary foes on the 
Danube. With this native Mohammedan element the Turkish 
troops very naturally are in vigorous sympathy. Both regulars 
and irregulars have joined them in great force, and it seems as if 
even the Slavic Christian element had made common cause with 
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them. This is more probably true of the Orthodox than the Latin 
Christians among them; yet stories are current of frightful punish- 


ment inflicted upon Slavic regiments in the Austrian service, for 
refusing to fight the insurgents. 

It is natural that Austria lays all the blame of this upon the 
Porte, while it is equally probable that the Sultan has had little or 
no share in it, while not displeased at Austria’s failure, where he was 
pronounced by Europe incapable of success. Meanwhile, the Haps- 
burgers, with their traditional eye to “the main chance,” are try- 
ing to make profit out of their difficulties, by declaring that, if they 
experience farther resistance, they will cancel their promises to 
Turkey and definitely annex the country. And it seems not un- 
likely that England will sanction this step. She is already morti- 
fied by the bad behavior of her protege at every point, including 
her refusal to cede to Montenegro the territory granted by the 


Congress. 


Ir Beaconsfield has earned his success by anything, it is by his 
thorough understanding of the classes whom his Reform Bill of 
1869 made dominant in the English cities, and in great measure in 
English politics. It is pitiful to hear Liberal statesmen and papers 
protesting and denouncing, as if the traditions of the great English 
middle class were shared by the new voters. The profound re- 
spect of the former, and of the aristocracy, for traditional usages, 
especially as regards the distribution of power, is the political 
force which has enabled England to dispense with a written con- 
stitution. But the newly enfranchised classes have never been 
taught any such lesson. Traditional usage, as they know it, has 
always been alleged against them, rather in their favor. English 
lawyers and economists long ago uprooted all the traditions by 
which the lower orders were protected in the enjoyment of half 
defined rights, such as customary rents and rights of common. 
they 
know nothing of. They care, as is the tendency of democracy, 


’ 


The middle class enthusiasm for “ our glorious constitution’ 


directly for the country more than for the particular form of its 
order, and next of all, for the man who will make it strong, re- 
spected and powerful, either really or in appearance. He may 
trample upon constitutional restraints, if he find them in his way 
to these ends; they wiil sustain him in so doing against all comers. 
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Hence the drift, which history so often illustrates, from pure de- 
mocracy to personal government. Despotism and democracy are 
nearest of kin in political evolution; and as every autocrat aims at 
bringing his subjects to equality—like Tarquin striking down the 
highest heads of wheat in the field,—so a purely popular govern- 
ment tends to take shape in some “armed soldier of democracy,” 
as Alison, with sound Tory instinct, called the first Napoleon. 

Beaconsfield’s present administration shows these tendencies at 
work in England, resisted only by the middle class, and helped on 
by a constitutional Queen and a Tory aristocracy. Again and 
again he has stretched to the utmost the power vested in the exe- 
cutive, without taking Parliament into his counsels; and worse 
breaches of traditional usage have only been prevented by the 
vigorous agitation of which Mr. Gladstone is the representative. 
Nor has this way of proceeding been confined to foreign politics 
and secret treaties. It has been extended to the department of 
administration in which Parliament has guarded its prerogatives 
with most jealousy—the finances. The House of Commons has 
been kept in the dark as to the actual state of affairs. Methods 
of throwing dust in people’s eyes, long ago abandoned by the 
English exchequer, have been revived. This man’s maxim seems 
to have been to do whatever he thought suitable or convenient, 
and then dare anybody to find fault with what was done, as being 
unconstitutional. 

The one efficient safeguard against democratic indifference to 
constitutional usage, is found in a written constitution carefully 
adapted to the people, capable of alteration by a slow but efficient 
method, and elevated into an object of popular regard. The idola- 
try of their Constitution with which English politicians often tax 
Americans, is no doubt at times rather ridiculous, but it is the 
price they pay for a steadfastness in political method which could 
be secured in no other way. And now that England has come 
down toa suffrage virtually universal, and to vote by ballot, she 
will find her advantage in calling into existence something of the 
same sort for her own people. 


Tue Irish Land Law of Messrs. Gladstone and Fortescue, 
passed in 1868, has not been a success in the sense of putting any 
large quantity of Irish soil into the possession of the actual cultiva- 
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tors. A very great quantity of encumbered land is sold every 
year, and government aid is furnished to enable the tenants to buy 
on easy terms. But the people do not buy, and while Ireland isa 
country of small farms, it has fewer small land owners than even 
England. What it has are confined largely to a single county, 
Downshire, where there are more than in all the rest of the island. 

The reasons for this are not far to seek. The first is, that the 
average tenant cannot raise even the small proportion needed to 
enable him to accept of the government’s offer. Farming with no 
local market keeps him permanently poor, and if he is able to 
“make both ends meet,” he has done very well indeed. He will 
never come into a position of independence and competence so 
long as agriculture is nearly the only Irish industry, and everything 
is produced to go abroad. 

Another reason is that the land-law rather takes away the 
motive to own land, than furnishes any inducement. The tenant 
is now as well off as the landlord, or even better. The land-owner 
cannot rent his land at the best rate he can get, unless that is found 
a fair rate by the “assistant barristers’ who preside at “ quarter 
sessions.” He must pay for the good will of the tenant and all 
unexhausted improvements, when a lease expires. If he eject, as 
the wicked Earl of Tyrone did, he has to pay dear for the indul- 
gence of his self-will. In other words, the tenant’s present rent 
is but slightly in excess of the money he would have to pay as 
interest, if he purchased the land ; and he finds it pleasanter to avoid 
making the effort needed before he can purchase. The one advan- 
tage he would prize as a landowner, is the right to sublet his land 
in parcels to people poorer than himself, and thus become a land- 
lord of leisure. But this he cannot do if he buys by aid of the 
government, for all subletting is forbidden until the purchase is 
complete. 

The right way out of the difficulty is to create other industries 
in Ireland by a protective tariff, so that the people will no longer 
be bidding over each other’s heads for a bit of land. Rents would 
then rise instead of falling, but this would be trebly compensated 
by the improved condition of the whole farming population. And 
the result of this would be such an accumulation of money in the 
farmers, hands as would make them able and ready to become land- 


owners. 
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Mr. Hayrs’s experiment with the South must be pronounced a 
failure. He has not established an “era of good feeling ’”’ in that 
section, and the action of the last Congress, in forbidding the use 
of United States troops asa posse comitatus, has practically tied 
his hands from undoing any of the mischief done by his excessive 
leniency. With the approach of another political campaign, the 
old measures of terrorism and outrage have already begun in some 
quarters, while visible preparations are making in others. The 
whole area of the Southern Confederacy is now united to undo, so 
far as it can, the results of the war. And they are actually stronger 
politically for the elevation of the negro to a mock citizenship. 
He once counted against three-fifths of a Northern white voter in 
the apportionment of representatives; he now counts five-fifths, 
but votes, in reality, no more than before. 

The people who fought through the old struggle with slavery, 
are beginning to feel as if the work had all to be done over again. 
The terrible blunder made by the Republican party, in reconstruct- 
ing the South and depending upon the votes of a class devoid of 
political cohesion and experience, seems to them to involve another 
era of anti-Republican government, under Republican forms, in the 
South, ending in another great struggle for the destruction of the 
anomaly. But we do not share in these forebodings. The steady 
drift of population westward, and the great preponderance which 
the upper valley of the Mississippi and the Pacific coast are to 
possess in our political system, will ultimately place the South, 
even with all the Northern allies it can count on, in a position of 
political subordination. The result of the next census, if we mis- 
take not, will be to shift the balance of political power to the new 
and better quarter. 


THE political horoscope is perplexed and uncertain through the 
rise of the new National party into a real importance, and the un- 
certainty as to which of the old parties furnishes the more recruits 
to its ranks. While there is no likelihood that it will command a 
majority of votes in any large number of constituencies, yet it is 
evidently going to command enough to disturb the majorities 
heretofore controlled. All the indications point to severe losses 
from this source to the Republicans, and we must say that they 
have very richly deserved it. They have earned it by the intoler- 
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ance which their leaders and organs have shown towards all dis- 
sent,—by the abuse they have heaped upon men who are suffering 
terribly from the present depression, and who could be put right 
only through kindly sympathy,—and by their Pharisaic assumption 
that they, as the advocates of hard money, of the single standard, 
of national bank notes, and of contraction, have a monopoly of the 
national honesty. It is not easy to keep up loyalty for a party 
whose dominant sentiment brands you as a scoundrel, and the Re- 
publicans have spent much of their force during the last five years 
in developing such a sentiment in their ranks, and in driving out 
those who would not succumb to it. 

The new party has manifestly no internal coherence and no 
promise of perpetuity. The advice given by the Californian 
Kearney, to “ pool all their issues into one pot,” is the real working 
platform of the party. It is the aggregate of discontents rallied 
to the support of a common ticket, with many practical questions 
left out of sight. The “labor” element and the “ greenback” 
element are the two chief wings, but these would not hold together 
for a month if they met with success. Meanwhile, both wings are 
agreed on keeping clear of Communism, and citizen Schwab, to 
the great delight of the respectables, denounces the Nationals as a 
middle-class movement, which will do the Workingmen no good in 
the long run. 

The Communists themselves are making very few efforts at po- 
litical action. Following European precedent, without its reasons, 
they are organizing in secret societies, one such at least being the 


“Knights of Labor.” Such a step is a confession of the power- 


lessness of the movement. If they were strong enough, they 
would never organize “ behind the door,” but would come out into 
daylight and ask to be counted. 

THE TRIBUNE admits that one part of the Greenback party’s plat- 
form looks plausible to a great many people who do not agree with 
anything else in that statement of principles. This isthe proposal to 
replace national bank-notes by Treasury notes. In view of the fact 
that the principle of this proposal is accepted by nearly every Eu- 
ropean economist, and especially by all in England as well as by a 
majority of the English Boards of ‘[rade,—that it is indeed the 
declared purpose of the English government to put it into practice 
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in England—we can hardly wonder that it finds adherents in 
America, even among those who do not desire any great or indefi- 
nite increase in the volume of our paper money, and do not accept 
the principle that keeping the money-market “easy” is one of the 
first duties of a national treasury. A piece of paper-money rep- 
resents a debt owed by the issuer, upon which he pays no interest. 
If the privilege of creating such a debt be vested anywhere 
it should be in the government, and for the direct benefit of 
the whole community, but of course under such guarantees as will 
make it impossible for short-sighted or reckless financiers to abuse 
the power. That any private corporation should exercise this 
right, is a thing in itself monstrous,—an anomaly which has grown 
up among us because of “ the littleness of the wisdom with which 
the world is governed.” 

The strength of the case against bank-notes, as the issues of 
private corporations, was abundantly shown by the exceeding 
weakness of the Zrzdunc’s defence of them. That defence pro- 
voked and suggested such pertinent answers, by the shabby way 
in which it shirked the main issue, that the paper was obliged to 
shift its position, and to fall back upon the impossibility of effecting 
the change. It could only be done, we were told, by withdrawing 
all the national banks’ circulation, and thus crushing everything by 
a tremendous contraction, while the government, not being in the 
banking business, would have no means of getting the new paper 
off its hands. The same difficulty seems to have been felt by some 
of the advocates of the measure, and to have led to proposals of a 
very impracticable character. 

The right way out of the difficulty seems to us a very simple 
one, and it would occasion no disturbance in any quarter. (1.) Let 
the Treasury assume the redemption of every note now in circula- 
tion, or even in possession of the banks. That is, by law relieve 
the banks from the responsibility of their own notes, and convert 
all our paper money, whatever be engraved or written on its face, 
into Treasury notes. (2.) Let so many of the bonds (now held by 
the Treasury as security for the national banks’ notes), as repre- 
sent at their exact market value the amount of those notes, be 
covered into the Treasury, and the balance be paid over to the 
banks. This would at once convert a vast amount of debt which 
bears interest into debt which bears no interest, without injustice 


‘ 
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to anybody. It is substantially the process by which the circula- 
tion of an insolvent bank is disposed of. (3.) Make the Treasury 
notes convertible into four-and-a-half-per-cent bonds at par at the 
counter of every Sub-Treasury. This would not only make our ir- 
redeemable currency a redeemable one, but it would also make sure 
that the paper money in circulation was not in excess of the real needs 
of the nation. To prevent its falling below those needs, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury might be vested with the discretionary power 
to buy back the same class of bonds with Treasury notes, when they 
were offered. (4.) Repeal the Resumption Act, the law which will 
destroy the present virtual equality of paper and gold, by creating 
a necdless demand for the latter and thus raising its price. 


TueE friends of Secretary Sherman’s resumption policy have 
been pointing with a good deal of satisfaction to his success in dis- 
posing of the four per cent. bonds to American investors. The 
sales have certainly been surprisingly large, and the surprise has 
not been any the less in view of the fact that the same class of 
bonds finds no purchasers in Europe. Here in America, where 
money commands a high rate of interest, people seem to be rush- 
ing to invest large sums at a rate never before taken, while over in 
Europe, where they are used to take much lower rates than in 
America, where the credit of our government is exceptionally good, 
and where our bonds are the only foreign securities which have not 
been injured by the Hard Times, nobody will touch this same form 
of investment.. It is surprising, very. Has Secretary Sherman 
the gift of miracles? Can he make water run up hill? 

Those who have looked closely at the Secretary's statement of 
Debt and Assets, issued July 31st, will have perceived the wonder is 
only on the surface after all. They will find that it is explained 
by the policy adopted last spring by the Treasury, and pursued 
with great vigor during the whole of the present summer. It was 
in the interest of the Resumption policy that the money-market 
should be “ easy” this year, and if it would not become so of itself, 
then a paternal government must help to make it so. The various 
and complicated relations of the Treasury to Wall street, make 


this a very simple matter to a Treasurer who has no scruples ; and 


the statement in question shows that sixty millions of dollars of gov- 
ernment money, five-sixths of it gold, have been left on deposit 


with the national banks, with the natural effect of keeping Wall 
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street in such a condition as tempts. everybody to take the four 
per cents. The Secretary’s own friends put this construction upon 
his action so far as to say that “ by leaving the gold with banks 
which deposit United States bonds as security, the market is re- 
lieved, and an advance in the premium is prevented.”” But they 


take care not to point out that only through this virtual loan of 
government money, was the large sale of four per cent: bonds 
made at all possible. 

Now this may seem very clever financiering, and it is so if the 
chief end of government finance be to get Secretary Sherman’s 
pet bonds off his hands, and keep up a show which will make 
people believe in Resumption. But it isa little strange to find such 
measures originating with the head of that party whose organs re- 
mind us that every violent interference with the natural order of 
things is sure to bring on a violent reaction ; that it can, therefore, 
never be the duty of government to make money cheap and plenty ; 
and that the less government interference we have with the money- 
market, as with every other market, the better foreverybody. We 
hope that all the «sound ” Resumptionist organs will make up for 
their prolonged blindness to this bad policy by a vigorous denun- 
ciation of it; but also that they will not pour down on the Secre- 
tary’s head the sort of abuse they have on hand for everybody 
else who calls in question any of their favorite dogmas. 

Supposing that by any chance the Secretary should not be able 
to keep this artificial “‘ easiness’’ for an indefinite period, what will 
be the result? The fact that we have already begun to export 
gold to Europe, points toa change in the situation as anything but 
distant. In that event, the purchases of four per cents. made on 
account of Savings Banks and the like, would put their authors 
in a very awkward position. They could not return the bonds by 
way of cancelling the vzrtwa/ loans from the Sub-Treasury by which 
they were purchased; they would have to throw them in vast 
quantities “on the street,’ and the bonds would speedily be pur- 
chasable at a price more near to their genuine market value than 
that at which they are now disposed of. If anybody is badly in 
want of the four per cents., he will find that it will pay to wait till 
then. 
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Ir an old Puritan divine were recalled to life among us, he would 
certainly find in the yellow-fever, which is now scourging the far 
South, a “ judgment ” onthe state of its political morality as disclosed 
before the Potter Committee. But we have got a clearer insight into 
the world’s order than the Puritan had, and we very properly see 
in such a pestilence a judgment on the way in which great cities 
keep or break the laws of health and cleanliness, and that of 
brotherly regard for the physical welfare of the lowest and least 
educated masses of every great community. It may indeed be 
true that political recklessness and unscrupulousness have the same 
moral root as the recklessness of physical law, which plunges a 
whole city into such danger; and, therefore, the old Puritan’s 
opinion might be not so far wrong after all. And as General But- 
ler is ‘*a man mighty on the Scriptures,” and one who has studied 
Louisiana closely on both these sides, it would be well to have his 
opinion on this point. It might indeed be alleged that yellow 
fever is no novelty in New Orleans; but neither is this the first 
presidential election with which the name of the state was con- 
nected to her discredit. 

The closeness of the commercial and other ties which bind our 
cities together, has been well illustrated by the futility of the at- 
tempts made to establish an effective quarantine. The disease, in 
spite of precaution, was carried to Memphis almost immediately, 
to Cincinnati in baggage, and even to Philadelphia and New York 
in the persons of victims. Louisville, with courageous pride in her 
immunity from the pestilence, has thrown open her hotels and 
homes to the refugees from the South, as did Wilmington when 
Philadelphia was suffering still more severely at the close of the 
last century, and our other cities have come forward to give as- 
sistance in the shape of money. 

In our own city, repeated experience has shown that the dis- 
trict most in danger is that which constituted the city in 1793,— 
the long strip of closely built, high houses along the Delaware,—a 
district honeycombed by courts, and now given up to business and 
to tenement houses and cheap boarding places. The garbage 
thrown into the adjacent docks, and left to rot in their all but stag- 
nant water, is a powerful promoter of the pestilence, and the in- 


habitants of this district are nearly as ignorant of the laws of hy- 


giene, and as fond of good rum, as were the city aristocracy who 
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preceded them eighty years ago in this post of danger. It must 
be admitted that the city authorities are wide awake in the matter, 
and the Board of Health continue to take every precaution, and 
to wage their war on the manifold nuisances which afflict the 
noses and the health of the citizens of Philadelphia. 

We see no great reason to anticipate the coming of the disease ; 
nor do we suppose that, if it should come, it would be either widely 
spread or malignant. But “the streets of Jerusalem were kept 
clean by every man’s sweeping before his own door,” and our 
escape may depend on the earnestness with which each of us, in his 
place, does his utmost to see that our city is not such a place as 
the pestilence naturally seeks. 


Tue Public schools of Philadelphia cost the city so much that 
it is everybody’s right to insist that they shall be first class insti- 
tutions. But nobody who knows their merits as compared with 
those of other localities,—let us say even as compared with what 
are found on the left bank of the Delaware,—would think of claim- 
ing for them any preeminence except that of architecture. They 
occupy the handsomest structures and the best locations imaginable, 
and they do command the services of a great many teachers who 
are much better and more competent than their bad training sys- 
tem gives us any right to expect. But they are not what the 
public schools of a great city ought to be. 

Nor are the changes recently introduced likely to make them 
much better. The mania for “practical education,’—as some 
people call the teaching of the physical sciences, for reasons not 
yet discovered—has seized upon them, and a violent revolution 
has been effected in the course of study. Now there is trash 
enough taught in our public schools to make room, if it were 
turned out, fora good many sensible studies. Such trash is geog- 
raphy and commercial arithmetic. But nothing will ever be gained 
by pouring a lot of popularized and simplified science out of books 
down children’s throats, instead of training them to use eyes and 
ears about the actual subjects of scientific study. And even if 
this change had been the best possible, it should have been intro- 
duced very slowly, by changing the course of instruction in the 
normal school, first of all, and introducing the new studies as fast 
as the newly trained teachers came into service. Instead of this, 
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the present staff of teachers, already required to work an excessive 


number of hours for five days of the week, were required to take 
up the new course and exhibit satisfactory results at the end of 
the year,—just as though the Trustees of the University should 
issue an order to the Faculty of Arts to become forthwith a 
Faculty of Science, or to the Law Faculty, directing them to 
teach medicine. The effect of this treatment of their human ma- 
terial may be easily imagined. One very able and conscientious 
teacher was so worn out in the half year, that her room-mate at 
the sea-shore was used to turn over every morning for weeks, to 
see if she were still alive ! 

Another gross absurdity is to be perpetrated at the opening of 
the next school year, in the introduction of phonetic spelling. If 
phonetic spelling mean anything, it is the spelling words as they 
are pronounced, and this needs no teaching. It is the habit of 
every uneducated person to spell by ear; it is the mark of an edu- 
cated person to spell by eye. Josh Billings’ A//manax is, we sup- 
pose, the type of the new literature we are to have under this 
public school culture. But of course the phonetic spelling taught 
in Philadelphia will reproduce the pronounciation of the English 
language current in this city, which is nearly the worst known. 
By no amount of effort can the average native be brought to pro- 
nounce with accuracy so simple a word as az, so that an ear not 
“to the manner born” can tell whether that word or men be 
meant. The local tendency to clip and shorten the pronunciation 
of the language is proverbial. Nowhere else do people say 
“Gimme m/’hat,” instead of “ Give me my hat.” And should the 
phonetic spelling faithfully reproduce our real utterance of Eng- 
lish words, it will enable us to take the first step towards a vigor- 
ous development of dialectical differences on this continent. 

Far wiser would it be, after purging our language of a few mon- 
strous spellings, like sovereign, which grew out of false etymologies, 
to introduce a restoration of the historical pronunciation of words 
as preserved to us in their spelling. Avnowledge, for instance, 
should have the first syllable lengthened, as Dubliners pronounce 
it; door should be pronounced as the uneducated in some places 
still do; and so of others. Such reforms are quite feasible; they 
have actually been effected. A hundred years ago, everybody 
said Lunnon for London, Chaney for China, yis for yes, and the 
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like. But to wipe off the face of English literature the traces of 
its verbal history, and to compel the reprinting of the body of that 
literature in /il/lingsese, is an undertaking too vast for even the 
public schools in Philadelphia. 

The fundamental trouble with our public schools, is their want 
of a competent inspector, expert in all educational questions, and 
responsible for all changes in our methods, as well as for the effi- 
ciency and the harmony with which methods are carried out. 
Until we get such a man, we shall be at the mercy of Professor 
This and Mr. That, and their wearisome vagaries. 



































Tuucypives describes Pericles pronouncing a funeral oration 
over young Athenian soldiers who had fallen in battle, and lament- 
ing that “spring had been taken away from the year” by their 
death. It is with some such feeling that our readers must have 
heard of the death of Mr. Henry Armitt Brown. He was still in 
the full vigor of manly youth; his great abilities as a public 
speaker, though but recently disclosed to popularity, had already 
won him a national reputation; thousands of his fellow citizens 
looked forward to a brilliant future opening upon his path in life. 
He excited the sort of interest that belongs to young men of fine 
capacity, high principle and irreproachable character. He was 
watched to see to what he might come, and whatever height of 
success he might have obtained, he would have been followed only 
by friendly and admiring eyes. For he was so thoroughly a gen- 
tleman, so incapable of the small tricks and mean ways which irri- 
tate us in the mere politician, that he earned affection and respect 
where another man would have aroused rivalry and_ hostility. 
«“ Even his failings leaned to virtue’s side.” If he had a weakness, 
it was that, although by no means deficient in judgment, he was 
too ready to accept as genuine the professions of hardened politi- 
cians, and to look with modest expectation to disappointed and 
worn-out “ statesmen”’ as the pillars of our hopes, and the elect 
champions of political purity and reform. But while we never 
shared in his admiration for such men as Bristow and Schurz, to 
say nothing of others nearer home, we have always respected his 
















































































downrightness and independence, and his unwillingness to put on 
any party yoke. 
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Mr. Brown, although a member of the bar, engaged but little 
in the duties of the legal profession. His repute as a fine speaker 
led to frequent calls upon his time as the orator of our local Cen- 
tennial Celebrations. It was in fulfilling at Valley Forge the third 
engagement of this sort, that he contracted the illness which pre- 
vented his discharging a fourth at Monmouth, and which finally 
led to his death. He also took an active part in local politics as a 
leading member of the Municipal Reform Association, and in the 
Hayes campaign of 1876. He twice refused office, but we have 
understood that he looked forward to taking a seat in Congress at 
no distant date. His capacity as a speaker had hardly reached its 
full development ; he excelled in grace of form, in elegance of man- 


e 
ner, rather than in force. But he gave promise of a growth in 


power, which might have caused him to take rank among our 
greatest speakers. 

It was our great pleasure, as our readers are aware, to have had 
Mr. Brown fora time onthe staff of this magazine. He wrote this 
department of our monthly up to the time of the Fifth Avenue 
Conference, when a decided difference of views was developed as 
regards Mr. Bristow’s pretensions to the presidency, and led toa 
very courteous termination of our relations in this regard. As we 
said at that time, it was with very sincere regret that we saw Mr. 
Brown withdraw, but, of course, no difference of opinion could af- 
fect either his kind friendliness, or our warm regard for him. 


WE think it about time for American society to recover its 
sanity on the Tramp question, and to ask itself whether it is worth 
while to abolish the ordinary liberties of Anglo-Saxondom, and to 
exhaust the English language in paroxysms of abuse, because a 
great number of our fellow men have been driven by want into 
vagrancy, and because a very small percentage of the number 
have added crime to vagrancy. We are fully aware that, in a few 
instances, atrocious crimes have been perpetrated by these wander- 
ers; and we deplore the fact. But we must protest against holding 
the whole multitude responsible for the acts of a few, even while 
we admit the propriety of throwing every possible safeguard 
around personal safety. 

This word ¢ramp, like a good many others, such as politician, is 
often misused to hide from us the fact that it is human beings we 
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are thinking of and dealing with. And we owe very much to any 
one who will break through the artificial envelope and show us the 
man. A physician of this city, who had some suspicion of this 
fact, caused it to be made known that he would like to see some 
of them, not in order to give them assistance, but simply to make 
their acquaintance. They came to his office, one or two at a time, 
and those who came sent others. The simple fact that a man was 
known to be ready to talk with them as men, and to give them, 
not help, but genuine sympathy and advice, drew them in great 
numbers. And as he talked with them, he says, his pity for their 
condition was very greatly excited. He found they were mostly 
people who started out to find work, but got none, and had ac- 
quired the habit of tramping while on the search for it, and now 
kept it up because they had nothing else to do. They were very 
largely the superfluous workmen, of whom the mining and iron- 
working regions had disburdened themselves at the coming of hard 
times. Of course, some of the class have not this nor any other 
excuse for their mode of life. A minority prefer to live in idleness, 
since they find that way of living possible and not too hard. And 
the best of them cannot but be greatly deteriorated in mind and 
character by such a method of getting their living. But, after all, 
they are human beings, with the springs of right action in them 
somewhere, if we could but reach these. 

That there are plenty of them ready to work was shown by the 
experiment made by a gentlemen of this city, who has a fine, large 
country place not far from the city. He was one day accosted by 
a tramp who asked assistance, and, having read in the newspapers 
that they would not earn their living, he offered the man employ- 
ment at ten cents an hour. Somewhat to his surprise, it was ac- 
cepted, and the man worked quite fairly at the job given him. 
Wishing to test the matter further, he told the “tramp” to come 
back next day and bring with him any others of his class who 
would a¢cept the same terms. On the morrow, the man brought 
several more, and in a day or two the number of “tramps” who 
were willing to work for him at ten cents an hour was so great 
that he could not possibly employ them. 

Similarly, an association of the citizens of Harrisburg last winter 
adopted the principle of “employment as the basis of relief,” in 
dealing with the dependent poor of that city. They quarried stone 
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and repaved the streets of the city, to the great benefit of the 
whole community. It is criminal in a great city to have so man- 
aged its finances in good times, as to make it impossible to open 
public works and extend employment to the poor in times of gen- 
eral distress. There are a thousand things which every city ought 
to do for itself, and which it would do most cheaply in such times 
as these, if it had shown any sort of forethought. But even as it 

it is certainly cheaper to employ men in working, as Harrisburg 
did, than to support them in idleness, as we are doing in Philadelphia. 

It is hoped that our Charity Organization Society will see its 
way to some solution of this problem. We ask attention to the 
paper in this number from the pen of its General Secretary, the 
Rev. Dr. Kellogg, to whose unselfish labors the friends of this 
movement owe much. 


HENRY ARMITT BROWN. 


lH] ENRY ARMITT BROWN was born in the City of Philadel- 


phia, December Ist, 1844. He was the second son of the 
late Frederick Brown, whose ancestor James Browne was one of the 
passengers of the good ship Kent, who founded the City of Bur- 
lington. In the oration delivered in that city, December 6th, 1877, 
in commemoration of the two hundredth anniversary of its settle- 
ment, the speaker thus refers to him: 


“Among its founders, was a youth of one and twenty. The 
first of his race to be born in the Quaker faith, he had grown up 
amid persecution and been familiar with suffering from his boyhood. 
A child of tender years, he had, wonderingly, followed his family, 
driven from their old home for conscience’ sake, and among his 
earliest recollections was the admonition of his dying father to seek 
a refuge beyond the sea. Beside him was the English maiden, 
who, in a short time, in the primitive meeting-house made of a sail 
taken from the Kent, was to become his wife. Little did that 
youthful pair imagine, as they gazed for the first time on Jegon’s 
Island, that at the end of two centuries, one of their name and 
lineage, looking back to them across the graves of five generations 
of their children, would stand here in old Burlington to-day, and 
lift his voice in commemoration of an event in which they were 
then taking an humble, but honorable part.’ 
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His mother, Charlotte Augusta Hoppin, of Rhode Island, was 
a descendant of one of those who came over in the Mayflower, and 
from her he inherited his taste and talent for literature. He wasa 
bright child, and may almost be said to have lisped in numbers. 
He continued to write verses during his college days and was the 
class poet. He pursued his preparatory studies under the direction 
of that excellent teacher, Dr. Lyons of West Haverford, entered 
Yale College in 1861 and graduated in 1865. 

After leaving college he spent more than a year in travel 
through Europe and the East. He appreciated everything, en- 
joyed everything, and forgot nothing. It was not a mere pleasure 
trip, and he brought back a large fund of information which was 
afterwards turned to good account. Upon his return, he entered 
the office of Daniel Dougherty, Esq., as a student at law, and was 
admitted to the bar December 18th, 1869. Shortly afterwards, he 
took part in several capital cases in the Court of Oyer and Termi- 
ner, and made a strong impression upon those who heard him by 
the force and eloquence of his speeches; but he remained com- 
paratively unknown to the members of the profession, until named 
as one of the speakers at the dinner given to the late Chief Justice 
Thompson, December 19th, 1872. His selection occasioned some 
comment, and his audience was, to some extent, an unfriendly one. 
He was the last speaker, the hour was late, and he had to follow 
one long celebrated for his skill in that style of address. As he arose, 
there were some calls for another, but he retained his composure, 
and, his voice ringing out clear and full, he gained the attention of 
all before the close of his first sentence. As he went on, his hear- 
ers listened with surprise and delight, and when he took his seat 
there was a tumult of applause. Those who had questioned his 
right to speak on behalf of the junior bar were the most generous 
and hearty in their congratulations; and like Byron, he woke up 
the next morning to find himself famous. Of its kind, his little 
speech was quite perfect. The humor was graceful, the style pol- 
ished, and the closing sentenceseloquent. It was largely copied in the 
legal journals of this country and England, and may be still read with 
pleasure. But it owed its success, at the time, quite as much to the 
manner of delivery as to any intrinsic merit. He was, without 
question, a born orator. His voice was resonant and melodious, 
and his elocution and manner had more than the finish and grace 
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of an accomplished actor, for every word and gesture made mani- 
fest that the speaker was a high bred and courtly gentleman. His 
position was at once established, and from that time onward to his 
death, he was constantly sought after on every public occasion. 

He pronounced a brief eulogy upon General Meade at the Lin- 
coln Institute the next month, and in the following April he spoke 
in behalf of the Women’s Centennial Commission, at the Academy 
of Music. His interest having become enlisted in behalf of the Cen- 
tennial, he prepared some lectures, which he delivered in Philadel- 
phia and other cities ; and in December, 1873, he spoke in Faneuil 
Hall, at the Boston Tea Party. Each of these efforts added to his 
reputation, and would have been considered of a high order of elo- 
quence, had it not been for the superiority of his later productions. 

In the winter of 1873-4, the Carpenters’ Company of Philadel- 
phia tendered to Congress the use of the old hall, for the celebration 
of the 100th anniversary of the meeting of the first Centennial Con- 
gress ; but the offer not having been accepted, the Company deter- 
mined to celebrate the occasion on its own account, and invited 
Mr. Brown to make the oration. Of all the addresses called forth 
by the recurrence of our several centennial anniversaries, none 
worthy to be compared to this has yet been made, excepting the 
one which he himself delivered at Valley Forge. His style was 
by this time formed and had become one of singular beauty and 
force. Macaulay said that every man insensibly makes a distinction 
between that which is to be spoken, and that which is meant to 
be read; but he certainly did not himself always preserve the dis- 
tinction; and the speech written out in advance is apt to betray 
the manner of its preparation. The orations of Mr. Brown, how- 
ever, not only had the effect, in delivery, of unpremeditated speech, 
but in reading them, one involuntarily marks the cadence and 
thythm with which they were spoken. 

He had, too, kept in mind Goethe’s first rule ot rhetoric: he 
always began by having something to say. In collecting his ma- 
terials for his oration on the Congress of 1774, he not only made 


himself familiar with its official acts, but with the biography and 


even the personal appearance of every prominent member. Such 
minute knowledge might well have embarrassed one of greater ex- 
perience; but he only used it to give life to the picture, and dealt 
with his theme as a whole, with a breadth and vigor of treatment 
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which showed the hand of a master. The general course of dis- 
cussion and the conclusions reached, are concisely summed up, 
and the precise part which the work of that Congress bore to the 
subsequent struggle, is made clear. What is done in the way of 
individual portraiture is made to contribute to the picture as a 
whole : and brilliant as are some of the passages, it cannot be said 
that anything is put in which had better been left out. But the 
most striking characteristic of this and his latter addresses, is the 
tone of fervent patriotism which distinguishes them. He loved 
his country with a passion almost like that which glows in the words 
that Shakespere puts into the mouth of John of Gaunt, or in the 
Thanksgiving Ode of Wordsworth. In his eyes there was nothing 
unnatural in the lines—¢hzs dear, dear land. dearer far than life 
2s dear. Such devotion, upon the part of a young American who 
had spent years abroad and had enjoyed the delights of foreign 
life, is not quite common; but he had not been content to remain 
ignorant of the history of his own country, and it was his familiarity 
with the lives of the founders of the republic, which led him to 
preface this oration with the words of Demosthenes, “ It is a tale 
brief and familiar to all, for the examples, by which you may still 
be happy, are to be found, not abroad, men of Athens, but at 
home.” 

The next important oration delivered by Mr. Brown, was one 
in which he took special interest. It was that already mentioned 
as having been delivered in Burlington, December 6th, 1877, in 
commemoration of the 200th anniversary of its settlement. In 
his closing sentence, referring to his recollections of boyhood, he 
had alluded to “the splendid countenance and manly form of him, 
the friend of many here, whose name I dare not trust myself to 
speak ;” and in a foot note he adds an explanation which will be 
read with greater interest now than more ambitious passages.* 

* « Frederick Brown of Philadelphia built his house called «Summer Home’ in 
1847, and made it a place of refuge from the cares of an active life, as laborious as it 
was singularly useful, until his death in 1864. Here were the extensive graperies 
filled with well selected vines, the orchards of dwarf pears, the rare plants and flowers, 
and the choice trees in which he took such genuine delight, and which must ever be 
associated in his children’s minds with the memories of a perfectly happy childhood. 


‘Tile te mecum locus et beatze 
Postulant arces; ibi tu calentem 
Debita sparges lacrima favillam 

Fatris amici.’”’ 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Brown had taken a leading part in the effort to 
bring about a reform in the administration of the municipal affairs 
of Philadelphia ; and by many his exertions in that cause will be 
regarded as the most important of his life. He also went to Ohio 
in the Hayes-Allen campaign, chiefly because of his interest in the 
currency question; and was an earnest supporter of Mr. Hayes in 
the campaign of 1876. 

In addition to meeting these constant calls upon his time, he 
prepared several lectures based upon his recollections of eastern 
travel, and, as mentioned elsewhere, he was fora long time a contribu. 
tor to the pages of this magazine. Finally, in the spring of this 
year, he began to prepare for his Valley Forge oration ; the subject 
was of a wider scope than any he had yet undertaken; and the 
work grew upon his hands. He was not content to take his au- 
thorities at second-hand, but went to the original journals, diaries 
and letters. He visited the ground and made himself familiar with 
its topography, and he so mastered the history of the campaigns 
of the previous and succeeding years, that when asked to speak at 
Monmouth, he needed but little additional study, and between the 
anniversary at Valley Forge, on the 19th June, and that of the 
battle of Monmouth, on the 28th of the same month, he was able 
to write a history of that fight, which in the way of description is 
equal to his best work. Thackeray speaks of the wonderful indus- 
try, the honest, humble, previous toil of Macaulay, who read twenty 
books to write a sentence, and travelled a hundred miles to make a 
line of description. Mr. Brown was equally conscientious: he 
would read a volume for an epithet, and none was used for which 
he had not warrant of authority—Another point of likeness to the 
great historian, was in his ability to bring before his mind’s eye 
the events of the past asif they were happening before him. 
Whateley has pointed out the value of this power of imagination in 
the reading and writing of history, as adding to the truthfulness, as 
well as the vividness, of our conceptions of the past. Mr. Brown’s 
descriptions of the delegates marching on foot from the City Tavern 
to the Carpenters’ Hall ; of the meeting of the Barge of Charles II 
and of the good ship Kent, as the latter was about starting down 
the Thames on her voyage to America; of the entry of the British 
Army into Philadelphia ;~are as vivid and picturesque as if written 
by an eye witness. It was, however, in describing the battle of 
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Monmouth, that he found the best field for the exercise of this 
faculty. The story is told with as much freshness and fire as if he 
had been an actual participant. Fortunately, the manuscript is com- 
plete, and it is to be hoped that it may be published at an early 
day.—Describing the village of Monmouth on the night of the 27th 
June, 1778, he says: 


“ Imagine, if you can, the scene: The little village about the Court 
House—full of soldiers in scarlet, the baggage wagons drawn to- 
gether in the open ground to the southward, the crackling of the 
fires as the troops get supper, the neighing of many horses picketed 
along the road, here an officer riding by, there a guard marching 
to its post, the hum of voices, the innumerable noises of the camp 
growing fainter as the evening draws on; and at last the quiet of 
the summer night broken only by the steady foot-falls of the sen- 
tinels and the barking of a dog at some distant farm house, or the 
stamping of some restless horse. Who can foresee that to-morrow 
a deed shall be done that shall consecrate for all time this quiet 
Jersey village, and that the benedictions of a grateful people shall 
descend forever upon Monmouth Court House. By ten o'clock all 
ishushed. It isahot night, without a breath of wind. The woods 
in the northwest are as still as death. Their leaves drooping and 
motionless, and the summer sky is unobscured by a single cloud. 
A sharp lookout is kept down the road, and on the edge of the 
woods towards Englishtown, for in the afternoon a deserter has 
come in with the information that ‘the rebels are extended along 
the left flank, very numerous.’ But the darkness passes without 
the sight of an enemy. 

« At the early dawn there is bustle and noise in the camp about 
the Court House. The reveille sounds and Hessians are astir. The 
air is full of the noise of neighing horses and chattering men. The 
baggage wagons begin to move into the road to Middletown, the 
line of march is formed, and as the sun rises about half-past four, 
Knyphausen’s division has begun to move. Five o’clock comes, 
and with. it daylight. The fresh breath of the morning is pleas- 
ant after the hot night, but the cloudless sky and the heavy air 
promise a trying day. All along the road the camp is stirring, 
the different regiments forming into line, the Light Infantry and 
Hessian Grenadiers on the right, the Guards, the First and Second 
Grenadiers, the Highlanders, the loyal battalions, and the Queen’s 
rangers, each inturn. At six the hot day has begun, but it is 
nearly eight before the column has started. It is a splendid sight, 
and one that this quiet county will never see again: this perfectly 
appointed army, moving with its long train of artillery and bag- 
gage along the road. 

«Here is the Hessian: ‘a towering brass-fronted cap, mous- 
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taches covered with the same material that colors his shoes, his 
hair plastered with tallow and flour, tightly drawn into a long 
appendage reaching to his waist, his blue uniform almost covered 
by the broad belts sustaining his cartouch box, his brass-hilted 
sword, and his bayonet ; a yellow waistcoat with flaps, and yellow 
breeches met at the knee by black garters. Thus heavily equipped, 
he moves like an automaton ‘down the road.’ See the British 
Grenadier, tall and stalwart, with smooth shaven face and pow- 
dered hair, on his head a pointed cap of red tipped with a white 
ball and fronted with a silver star and crown, his coat of scarlet, 
with collar and cuffs of blue trimmed with white, a broad white 
leather strap over the left shoulder, carrying his cartridge box, a 
sword with hilt of twisted brass on his left thigh, and breeches 
of blue, protected by long leggings of spotless white. 

«The accoutrements of all are in perfect order, their equip- 
ment complete, and one after another the regiments break into 
column and march towards the East. The sun has already risen 
above the high ground near the sea, the birds that have been 
twittering in the branches have ceased to sing. Knyphausen, with 
the long train of heavily lumbering baggage has crossed the open 
plain, and still the lines of scarlet are passing by the White Court 
House.” 

The sight presented twenty-four hours later, is thus pictured : 

“And there through the sultry twilight the two armies lie 
watching each other panting and exhausted, with only the defile be- 
tween them. The fields are strewn with coats, cartouch boxes 
and guns—the ground torn up with shot—the trees shattered with 
the marks of cannon balls. The Americans hold the field of bat- 
tle, but the British present a sullen and threatening front. The 
shadows creep out of the west—the steam rises from the hollows 
—the sun like a ball of fire has disappeared—the sultry twilight 
has faded—the hot night has begun. The dead lie where they 
fell—_the wounded groan and gasp for air—in the woods, by the 
hedgerow, in the marsh on the trodden field—and the tired living 
sink ontheirarmstosleep. Poor's sentinels, close to the enemy, are 
watching their right—-Woodford’s guarding their left. Beneath a 
tall tree, Washington and Lafayette, wrapped in a single cloak, lie 
down to rest. A solemn silence has followed the tumult of the 
day—and so the long hours of the night pass by.” 

But to fit himself to do this work, Mr. Brown overtaxed his 
strength. 

The day at Valley Forge proved a most exhausting one, and 
before the Anniversary of Monmouth had come around, he was 
stricken down with a fever which resulted in his death on the 24th 
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of August, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. The news 
was received as a public calamity; and the public press, his 
fellow-members of the bar, and the public organizations with which 
he was connected, have united in paying tribute to his memory. 
Only words of eulogy could be spoken of him.” There was no 
difficulty in understanding his character. His sincerity was as 
transparent as the clear honey. To his friends he seemed to real- 
ize Matthew Arnold’s ideal of Sweetness and Light, and for them it 
is natural to dwell upon the winning and gracious virtues which 
made him the charm of every circle, and captivated the affections 
of all who had the privilege of knowing him. Touching life at 
almost every point, no one ever wearied of his society. A brilliant 
and vivacious talker; a patient and sympathetic listener; an ex- 
cellent mimic and amateur actor ; an enthusiastic sportsman; some- 
thing of an antiquarian; a collector of bric-a-brac ; keenly alive to 
the beauties of nature and art; an omnivorous reader, remember- 
ing the best of all that he read, so that, as Sydney Smith said of 
Mackintosh, “ the great thoughts and fine sayings of the great men 
of all ages were intimately present to his recollection :’—he had 
something in common with every one he met, and treated all, of 
whatever station in life, with the same cordial courtesy. 

It is true that these are, in a measure, the private traits of his 
character, but they helped to give direction to his public conduct. 

In the contests connected with local politics, where the charac- 
ter of the candidate constituted the real issue, he never stooped to 
personal abuse, and always gained the good-will and respect of 
those whom he opposed. 

In taking so active a part in public matters, he had no thought 
of self-advancement, and nothing could have tempted him to speak 
other than as he thought. While absolutely unspoiled by his 
sudden success, he was conscious of the possession of peculiar 
powers and looked forward to public life as the natural sphere 
for their exercise. That which excited his ambition and led him 
to scorn delights and live laborious days, was not the love of 
fame, nor the hope of reward, but the desire to do his part in 
overthrowing abuses and redressing wrongs, and upholdifg the 
cause of justice and truth. He revealed his own ideal in his 
definition of the term “politician, in its nobler, better sense.” 
“To devote great talents,’’ he once said in a public speech, “and 
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lofty character to the service of the State; to stand up in her 
defence, unmoved by the winds of favor or the tempests of adversity ; 
to act from no motive but love of the common weal :—this is to be 
a politician and statesman.” Had he lived, he would assuredly have 
become all this—a leader of men—the pillar of a people’s hope— 
whether in or out of cabinets; but the loss is ours, and not his. 


S. D. 


THE POETRY OF THE TURKISH PEOPLES. 


I. IRAN AND TURAN 


{Translated from the Author’s French Manuscript. ] 


1 7ESTERN Europe is beginning to see that it has hitherto 
\\ paid too little attention to the nations of central Asia, 
whose possible destiny it is to play a great part in the contentions 
of the two European powers which are striving for the foremost 
place in the vast continent of Asia, with its eight hundred millions 
of human beings. Among the peoples of that part of Asia, Per- 
sia is especially worthy of study. It gwes its civilization, whose 
beginnings are lost in the night of ordilbaric time, to the Aryan 
family, to which we belong. Its genius is strikingly manifested in 
its arts as in its literature. Its vitality is so great, and it has out- 
lived so many disasters and conquests, that we might be tempted 
to believe its poets not mistaken in promising an immovable sta- 
bility to “ the everlasting throne.” But the crises through which 
Persia has passed, since the fall of the powerful dynasty of the 
Sofewieh (the “Sophis” of Western authors), have so weaxened 
its prestige that the world has all but forgotten it, and the chiefs 
of Turkish race who bear rule over it, have never yet succeeded 
in restoring it to the place it filled at the period so well described 
by an eminent French traveller, M. Chardin, when the name of 


Abbas the Great filled all Europe, and the Tsars of Russia disputed 


with the English Tudors, the friendship of the « King of Kings.” 
The Greeks who fought in Persia under Xenophon, observed 
that the inhabitants, in their popular songs, celebrated the ex- 
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ploits of Cyrus and the other heroes of Iran. The loss of those 
songs would be the occasion of ceaseless regret, if we did not know 
that their substance still survives in the national epic, the Shah- 
Namch . Firdusi, in choosing for the theme of his gigantic poem 
his country itself, has not allowed it to escape us, that he has taken 
for his guide the old traditions preserved in the people’s songs until 
even the disastrous period of the Musselman domination. But 
even if he had been less explicit on this point, an examination of 
his work would have left no doubt as to the popular source of his 
inspirations. So much is he under the influence of old tradition, 
that he is forced to paint in an ideal light the heroes of the Mazde- 
ism which Islam had overthrown. Being charged with favoring 
the old religion, the illustrious author of the Shah-Namch was 
obliged to write a poem of strict Moslem orthodoxy.! 

The imitators of the Persian Homer, the Azelis, the Jemalis, 
the Azedis, have followed in the same direction. They seem con- 
tinually to take sides with the worshippers of Ahura-Mazda (Or- 
muzd); they exalt the saints of the Mazdean religion; they search 
with a sort of piety for traces of the past. We are inclined to ex- 


plain in the same way Firdusi’s taking up his time everywhere 


with matters which seem to us comparatively of slight importance, 
while he leaves in the shade occurences which we would regard as 
principal. In the eyes of the old Aryan poets, in India, as well as 
in Iran, the conflict of races was the chief concern. The Asiatic 
peoples of our blood, threatened, the one by the black tribes of 
Dravidians, the Aborigines of the India peninsula, the others by 
the nomads of the yellow race, regarded the conflicts they under- 
went with these representatives of the primitive and barbarous 
world, as the essential fact of their history. That notion was far 
from wrong, for the Aryan race, as the world’s history shows, is 
possessed of capabilities which are utterly wanting to the other races, 
not excepting even the Shemitic. 

The battles which the Aryans and Iran fought with nature to 
subdue her, and with the Shemites in defence of the old Iranian 
empire, form the opening of their national legend. Iran, which is 
represented as having attained a high degree of prosperity at the 


'T take the liberty of referring the reader to the complete study of the Sha/- 
Nameh, which I have published in the Italian Magazine, Za Nuova Antologia. 
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period to which Djemschid has given his name, is afterwards in 
danger of foreign conquest through the proud humors of its chiefs 
and the factions among their subjects. After a time of subjection 
to the Shemites, who are personified in Vimpie and the cruel Zohak, 
it successfully revolts under Feridun, its heroic deliverer, and 
under Kei-Khosru (Cyrus), it becomes the mistress of Asia. 

Thanks to the beautiful translation of Mohl,—a translation 
whose publication has twice been interrupted by revolutions and is 
unhappily still unfinished—the Book of the Kings is known in 
France to all cultivated people. Although Mohl has not published 
his interpretation of the Book of Kings, his prefaces and many of 
his notes indicate that he shares in the opinion of Count de 
Gobineau, which is generally adopted in France, and is inclined, 
like the author of Zes Perses, to look on the songs which contained 
the first rough sketch of the national legend, as an echo of his- 
torical events. The Germans, more reckless in their handling of 
old traditions, seem less inclined to this view, and Herr von Schack 
has set forth, in the long, learned but everywhere conjectural intro- 
duction to his Heldensagen von Firdusi an essentially different 
system of explanation of the Skah-Namch. In his opinion, the 
poets of primitive Iran, like those of so many other Aryan peoples, 
have personified the phenomena of the sky. The solar hero is 
presented to us under many and splendid forms in the poetry of 
Iran. Feridun, who slays the serpent, is nothing but the Trita 
or Traitana of India. The sons of the deliverer of Iran, Selm 
Tur and Tregh, who share the world among them, recall the Vedic 
myth of the Three Brothers. The type merely sketched in Feri- 
dun, is completed in Rustem, the national hero, armed with the 
mighty club, the conqueror of Gloomy Turan, the successful fighter 
with the dragons and with the demons, children of night. The 
type reappears even in Kei-Khosru, who puts the Turanians to 
flight, and disappears, like Romulus, during a storm. 

The Book of the Kings, in spite of the devotion to Iranian tra- 


ditions exhibited by its famous author, was composed at a period 
when the triumph of Islam tended ever more and more to displace 


these by other opinions and objects of admiration. I am inclined 
to think, with Count de Gobineau, that this decomposition of 
ancient beliefs has been very slow, and to believe, with the author 
of the Religions Persanes, that the Aryan has sustained a long con- 
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flict with the Shemitic genius, transplanted to the soil of Iran by 
Arab conquest. Unhappily, we have but a very imperfect knowl- 
edge of the Guebres, whose convictions have withstood that con- 
flict of ages, and who form a very interesting fragment of the 
peoples of Persia, whose ethnography M. de Khanikof has been 
studying? 

The Mussulmans give the name of Guebres (infidels) to those 
Persians who have remained faithful to the old national religion, 
in spite of so many persecutions and trials. Kirman, where this 
Mazdean element is still the chief one, in the time of the terrible 
struggle of the Khajars and the Zindhys, was treated with pitiless 
severity by the founcer of the present dynasty,’ the violent Agha- 
Mohammed-Khan-Khajar. The stern eunuch inflicted such pillage 
by his victorious troops upon this ancient city, (of which the great 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo has left us a description,) that it was 
transformed into a heap of ruins, like so many other Persian cities, 
which have suffered from invasions or civil wars. Under the pres- 
ent Shah,‘ and under his predecessor, it has begun to revive, being 
favored at once by a more moderate government, by its wonderful 
climate, and by its excellent position. 

The Luristan, protected by its mountains and by the length of 
its winter, resisted the Mussulman propaganda longer than the 
rest of Persia. In the neighborhood of Ask are still shown a great 
number of caves where the worshippers of the exiled Gods” took 
refuge during the seven months of the bad season. It is much to 
be wished that special studies be made of the Guebres of Persia, 
and their brethren, the Parsees of India, who have preserved the 
love of agriculture and some of the qualities of their ancestors. 
Their poetry and their traditions would, it may be, cast some light 
upon the older national memorials of Iran, and on the memorable 
period when they held the foremost place in Asia. 

Although the Lurs have given up Mazdeism, they are represen- 
tatives of a social state older than the conquests of “the great 
kings,” of the time when the Iranian clan hardly differed in point of 

2 Mémoire sur ? Ethnographie de la Perse, in the Publications de la Société de Géo- 
graphie de France. 

3 Herford Jones Bridges: The Dynasty of the Khajars. 

+ We owe to Dr. Polak, who knows Persia so well, a biography of this sovereign. 
See « Nasreddin-Shah, der Kadscharé”’ in the Aeue Frete Presse, Vienna, July 15, 
1873. 
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organization from that of the Turanians. The leading clans are 
those of the Bakhtiaris and the Mamasseni. These handsome and 
warlike peoples have no share in the faults with which the Tajiks 
are charged. They are rather vassals than subjects of the Shah, 
and, notwithstanding their professions of respect for the head of 
the empire of the Shiites, they are rather disposed to put on the 
air of independence than to show themselves submissive. It is 
probable that were their songs collected, we would no longer hear 
the charge of effeminate softness brought with any justice against 
the Iranian poetry of our times. 

The history of Persia in the Middle Ages seems like a repeti- 
tion of the national legend. The period of Zohak and Afrasiab 
begins anew; Shemites and Turanians throw themselves once 
more upon the soil of Iran. The Arabs annihilate the empire of 
the Sassanides; the Turks rend asunder that of the Caliphs, and 
are conquered in their turn by the Mongol Khakans. When the 
hordes of Mongolia have withdrawn from the stage, the Turkish 
peoples reoccupy it, until the time when the posterity of Sofy-eddin 
(the Sofewieh) present Iran with a Shiite sovereign,—Ismael Shah, 
surnamed Shahi-Chyiaun—the decided adversary of the Moslem 
orthodoxy represented by the Ottoman Turks. 

Just as the French Renaissance follows the disturbed epochs 
of the Middle Ages (the twelfth and thirteenth centuries) so this 
period of ceaseless warfare is in Persia an era of intellectual fer- 
tility. The disturbances which agitated the Greek and the Italian 
republics did none the more put a stop to the activity of the hu- 
man mind. Between the eleventh and the fifteenth centuries, the 
Firdusis, the Nisamis, the Saadis, the Hafiz, the Jamis and their 
many rivals, gave evidence of the lofty poetical faculties of that 
Iranian genius, whose great productions have been made known to 
us by the Freiherr von Hammer.’ The historical epic, the zameh, 
a true tale of adventure, of which Firdusi furnished his imitators a 
model which has never been equalled, saw itself eclipsed somewhat 
later by the romantic epic.. Nisami, the creator of this species of 
epic, had no more. contempt for the popular poetry than had his 
predecessors. Hence the popularity of his own poetry, for the 

5Hammer-Purgstall: Dze Schoenen Redekuenste Persien:: Wien, 1818, This 
history of Persian literature extends from the epoch of the Saiuanides to that of the 
Sofewieh. See also the same author’s Du/t-Kammer aus persischer Dichter, 2a Ed. 
1860. 
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people adopts only those heroes whom itself has created,—the 
Rustems, the Ramas, the Achilles who have been given back to it 
transfigured by the genius of great poets, but always recognizable 
as its own. Khosru and Chirin, Yusuf and Zuleika, Leila and 
Meijnun, Ferhad and Chirin are still the subjects which the Persian 
painter loves to borrow from poetry, and their loves furnish terms 
of comparison for the poets of the people. “Come,” says a lover 
to a young maiden, “and tell me of the fate of Chirin, and what 
became of her lover Ferhad.”” The popularity attained in Asia by 
the heroes of the Persian tales can only be compared to that of the 
characters whom the French poets of the Middle Ages brought to 
the knowledge and affection of all Europe. 

Intellectual life seemed so fully developed in Persia, prior to the 
inundation of every sort of misfortune upon that celebrated 
country, that it appeared as if no human power were able to destroy 
it. But it might be said that civilization has only a provisory ex- 
istence in communities, and that tragic events, such as war and an- 
archy, continually threaten it with danger. The decline and fall 
of the dynasty of the Sofewieh were for Persia the beginning of a 
series of calamities which have lasted till our own days. The in- 
vasion of the Afghans, a brigand and cruel race, was the beginning 
of disasters. The conquests of Nadir-Shah, who overran India 
and fought battles on the scale of Napoleon’s, finished the exhaus- 
tion of a country already sorely tried by revolutions and wars. 
The bloody conflicts of the Zindhysand the Khajars, the massacres 
which followed the establishment of the latter upon the throne, 
have made Persia “a desert shut in by salt deserts,” as some one 
has said without much exaggeration. Countries which, like Iran 
and Spain, require great and continuous effort for their irrigation, 
suffer much more than others when, through any circumstance, a 
great number of indispensible hands are withdrawn from agricul- 
ture. Feth-Ali, the nephew of the eunuch who founded the present 
Turkish dynasty—a sort of Asiatic Narses—was obliged to cede 
Derbend and a portion of the coast lands of the Kur to Russia in 
1797. In 1802 Georgia was declared a Russian province. Some 
years later the Shah lost, by the Treaty of Gulistan in 1813, all 
that was left to him in the Caucasus, to the North of Armenia, 
and allowed the Russian flag to be displayed on the Caspian. The 
Treaty of Turkmanchai, February 22d, 1828, deprived him of all 
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that still belonged to him in Armenia, together with Erivan. In 
1846 Mohammed, the successor of Feth-Ali, allowed the ports of 
Rescht and even that of Asterabad, the cradle of his dynasty, to 
become naval stations for Russian ships of war. Although the 
Sunnite Ottomans have ceased to be dangerous neighbors to Persia, 
its situation is hardly more secure, and the progress of the Rus- 
sians in Turkestan is not likely to improve it. 

The appearance of the English in the Persian Gulf, and the 
landing of British troops at Buschir (1837, 1852) shows that Persia 
must also take account of the wealthy rulers of Southern Asia, 
with the powerful sovereign of more than two hundred millions of 
subjects. 

As among the Eastern Turks and in the Ottoman Empire, in- 
tellectual decay was the forerunner of the downfall of political 
order. If it is so difficult to recognize in Turkestan and in the 
Empire of the Sultans, the countries of the Nevais and the Bakis, 
it is hardly more easy to realize that Persia was the native land of 
the Firdusis and the Jamis. Unhappily, there is no need to goto 
! 


Asia to witness such melancholy spectacles! But among the peo- 


ples who owe their civilization to the glorious Aryan race, the 

traces of a once memorable past are more plentiful than elsewhere. 
} While nothing remains of the prosperity of the Shemitic nations 

except a recollection, so obscure that only scholars of rare erudition 
have any idea of it, it is easier to refind ancient Iran under the 
massive ruins which smother it. The Shahinshah is still « the king 
of kings;”’ the aristocracy at the head of the clans are no more 
disposed, than were the great vassals depicted in the Shah-Nameh, 
to become the tools of a despotic power, such as has fallen upon 
Turkey and on China. The man of Aryan race, the Tajik, if he 
have lost the courage, the energy, the uprightness, the freedom of 
the followers of Zoroaster, is by no means, as some one has alleged, 
destitute of character. He has the sobriety of noble races; he is 
naturally intelligent ; he is not so destitute of all intellectual cul- 
ture as some are inclined to suppose. The schools are so plenty,— 
there being unlimited freedom of instruction—that primary educa- 
tion is far less rare than in some Christian countries. In these 
schools mere instruction in reading is not thought of; the national 
legends as embodied in poetry are explained to the scholars, and 
the children are given some idea of the poets, who are the undying 
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glory of the nation. Therefore it is that poetry is still cultivated, 
even among the working classes. The Persian workman, who is 
neither coarse nor brutal, nor a drunkard, nor open to the childish 
dreams which elsewhere pass current in the workshops as the last 
word of “social science,” is fond of reciting, in his evening pastimes, 
passages from the poets. This taste also exists among the Der- 
vishes, who more easily become the popular rhapsodists, since the 
theological preferences, so general among the Aryans, reappear 
even in the songs of the people. 

This people is not, any more than others, made up of the same 
elements. The clans, which will claim our attention more particu- 
larly, since poetry of the spontaneous sort is more abundant among 
them than in the rest of the country, belong either to the Aryan, 
the Turanian or the Shemitic race. Under the first head must 
be reckoned the Lurs, who lead the same sort of life as the nomad 
hordes, under whose supremacy the Iranian Empire has at last 
passed. 

The Turkish clans, which have subjected Iran to those Turanians 
who are so frequently cursed in the Skah-Namch, do not seem to 
have all Come from Turkestan. The greater part must have left 
the territories of the Sultan, in order to escape from the rule of the 
Ottomans, whose Sultans wished to impose upon them a system of 
government alien to their traditions and their habits. 

However, these Turkish tribes have settled in Ajerbaian, in 
Khorassan, in Irak, in Mazanderan. Some have spread southward, 
in Kirman, for instance, and in Farsistan. It might be said that 
they are found everywhere, but it is not easy to form precise no- 
tions on this point. The Persian government, partly through in- 
difference,—the great disease of the East—partly from policy, 
never dreams of publishing any information which would give the 
clans an idea of their strength —not a comfortable subject for itself 
to contemplate. The Khajar Shahs, although they themselves 
sprang from a Turkish clan, like better to work under cover and to 
diminish the power of their rivals, the chiefs. They have succeeded 
to some extent, thanks to a Democratic system of rule, whose 
heads, M. de Rochechouart says, “deserve hanging ten times a 
day.” The political drift of this system is not unlike that which 
in France helped the Bourbons to overthrow the aristocracy, and 
which in Russia has aided the two German dynasties in their persist- 
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ent efforts to reduce all classes toa common level. Several clans have 
lost so much of their former importance, that their chiefs have 
taken up their abode in the cities, and think themselves happy to 
get an office under the government. 

These officials must look with an envious eye on those Khans or 
hereditary chiefs, whose power, while it always avoids being op- 
pressive and is exercised in patriarchal fashion, is hardly less in 
extent than those of the great vassals of medizval Europe. They 
have, in fact, the power of life and death over the members of the 
clan, who pay them a tribute and are obliged to follow them in 
war. Like feudal society, the clan is made up of nobles, who are 
mounted horsemen—the cavaliers or knights of the West—and of 
plebeians, who are foot soldiers and bound to render menial ser- 
vices. Count de Boulainvilliers claimed that the French aristocracy 
were the descendants of the Germans who conquered Gaul, and 
the cominon people were those of the Latinized Gauls. If that 
supposition were applied to France, it would be met by grave diffi- 
culties; but it seems to explain the organization of these clans. 

Two considerations oblige the Shah to treat them well. Ardent 
hunters, fearless horseman, born soldiers, they constitute the military 
force of the Empire. Western writers claim that in the presence 
of the enemy he would sorely miss a class whose training, man- 


ners and traditions are eminently warlike—a turbulent class, indeed, 





capable of making unreasonable claims, and of committing faults, 
but also of repaying them at some ])enain or Fontenoy,—which 
knows nothing of Waterloos or Sedans, and which escapes irre- 
parable disaster by some piece of heroic audacity, of which peace- 
ful classes are incapable. As in military castes, we find in the 
clans more imagination than practical spirit, more fondness for the 
ideas of the poets than political foresight, more taste for a life of 
adventure than for work, more respect for the might which makes 
right, than for the lawful rights of possession. Yet, withal, their 
nomadic disposition is often exaggerated. In a country where the 
level country is, throughout the summer, a parched and burn- 
ing desert, they must needs in winter betake themselves to moun- 
tains,—in those beautiful valleys, for instance, of the Elburz, so well 
described by the French ambassador Count de Gobineau, in Les 
erses—to seek refreshment for the men and grass for their cattle. 
But whether in 4hish-lakh or winter quarters, when agricultural 
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labors are performed, or in yekh-lakh or summer quarters, the 
women, for whom the idle and vacant life of our western nations 
would be altogether impossible, must devote themselves to toilsome 
occupations. Besides their household duties, they weave stuffs, 
especially carpets. The feeling for artistic beauty is never quite 
wanting to the Asiatic; the Indo-persian art, as everybody knows, 
accomplishes wonders. But their industry is confined to the needs 
of the family circle. 

The community of interests which exists among this class com- 
pels the Shah to respect their courage at the least. They form 
within his Empire a Persian aristocracy, whose independent mood 
stands in marked contrast to the too frequently servile submissive- 
ness of the Aryan population. Similarly in Austria, the German 
absolutism has found its principal obstacle in a warlike and Tura- 
nian aristocracy, the Magyar nobility. With or without his will, 
the successor of Cyrus and of Xerxes is anything but an auto- 
crat as regards one part of his subjects, and the Khans are as hard 
to manage as were Rustem and his comrades, whose indomitable 
character is depicted so happily, and vividly by that Firdusi, who 
himself showed such resolution in braving Mahmud the Ghazne- 
vide, the terror of India. 

The Arabs, representatives of the armies who conquered Per- 
sia and overthrew the throne of the Sassanides, inhabit Arabistan, 
which bears their name, and also extend into Ghermsis, Laristan, 
(the ancient Parthenia), and the neighborhood of Shiraz. The 
Arab clans betake themselves more and more to an agricultural 
life, and the great plains of Farsistan owe their fertility to them. 

The Beloochees, whose blood seems a good deal mixed, dwell 
in Beloochistan, and in Persia in Seistan, Ghermier and Kirman. 
They are as devoid of religious unity as they are of unity of race 
and speech, since they are divided into Sunnites and Shiites, and 
the nobles speak Afghan and Persian, while the common people 
use a Persian dialect. 

In this country, which is so little centralized, the peasants them- 
selves enjoy a sort of autonomy, and it would not be easy for the 
Ket Kouda or mayor to manage the community, if he were too 
much out of harmony with those who compose it. 

The written literature of the Persians is infinitely better than 
that of the Turks. But while the greatest poets of the Turkish 
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race have never succeeded, even in making use of the models which 
Persia furnished them, in producing anything so fine as the works cf 
the poetical pleiad of that country, yet the Turks unquestionably 
recover the advantage when it is a question of the merits of their 
popular poetry. Toperceive this we need only compare the Turk- 
ish® with the Iranian songs’ in the collection made by Mr. A. 
Chodzko during his long residence in Persia, and which was printed 
at the expense of the “Committee of the Oriental Translation 
Fund of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

We will make the attempt to give some notion of this poetry, 
which is of a character to give completeness to the studies of the 
physiology of the human race—studies but recently begun, but 
with a great future before them. ‘“ Man,” as the Metaphysicians 
so carefully describe him and his faculties, is as much a pure ab- 
straction as was “Man,” whose rights the Constituent Assembly 
of 1789 set forth, For racesand peoples are living realities, which 
we have too often failed to study with the attention and the interest 


which they deserve. 


u. THE PopuLaR PoETRY OF THE TuRKS.—WaAR AND LOVE. 

‘HE taste for religious discussion is so general in Persia, that 
| even the popular poetry presents traces of it. In an inter- 
view of Mohammed Ghergher, from the Araxes River, witha young 
maiden named Schazade, we find a novel mingling of religion and 
love, which is quite characteristic of the southern nations. The 
song would be not unlike a catechism in verse, were it not that 
there slip in sundry worldly questions and worldly answers: «What 
can one fill himself with, without eating?’’ ‘One can feed his 
eyes with the sight of a beautiful face.’ But the poet is always 
thinking to explain nature, God and Satan; the origin, the chief 
duty and the end of man. If we would shun the fate of Nassim, 
whom the mollahs had roasted alive,—fjust as Schapur in the 
Shah-Namch has Mani, the founder ot Manicheism, roasted ]—and 


6 «Songs of the Persian Turks; Turkoman Songs; Adventures and Improvisations 
of Kurroglou, the Bandit Minstrel of Northern Persia.” 


7 « Persian Songs,”’ in the same collection 
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that of Mansur whom the Muftis of Aleppo sent to the scaffold, it 
does not do to cry “1 am God,” but to form a right idea of the in- 
communicable nature of Him who has made us “ to know His will 
[according to the dispensation of the ages,] in the Gospels, in the 
Bible, in the Psalms and in the Koran.” Man is composed of the 
four elements; he was expelled from Paradise, and exiled to Ceylon. 
The enemy of Allah, the serpent, “ will go round the world till he 
comes back.’’ Here we have a conception of Mazdeism, based on 
the doctrine of two principles which contend for the possession of 
the world. To resist the principle of evil, we have faith, which is 
“able to strengthen the dike at the confluence of two rivers”’ (to 
“remove mountains.”’) ‘Whoever does not follow the faith of 
Imam Jaffir, wishes to fall the victim of Aly’s sword. . . . . Who- 
ever will not embrace Islam, will be thrown into the fire on the Day 
of the dreadful Judgment.”’ But he who strives to obtain the grace 
of Mohammed and of Ali, shall inhabit Paradise forever. When we 
learn that Shazade congratulates herself that her “soul passed 
from the hell of unbelievers to the paradise of the blessed ’’, we re- 
member how hard it is to imprison in formulas the genius of 
the nations which have been formed by the Aryan civilization. 

In Persia there has been a constant and irresistible tendency to 
react against the arid dogmatism of Islam, and it has been pro- 
moted by the tendency of the Shiite sects to bring the theory of 
incarnations into full currency. The Gholaites, as the English 
writer George Sale has remarked, have shown such zeal for the 
honor of their Imams, as to elevate them above the level of crea- 
ted beings, and toattribute to them divine attributes. These schools 
of thought, bearing names which vary with the country they are 
found in, do not shrink from the logical consequences of such 
ideas. The Nusairians and the Tskahiens tell us that God appeared 
in the form of certainmen. Intheir opinion Ali existed before heaven 
and earth, and Allah created all things by his hands, and gave his 
commands through his mouth. We find here the doctrine of the 
Fourth Gospel, and the Prophet’s son-in-law takes the part of the 
Incarnate Word,—a commen effort of the Aryans to burst the 
narrow Shemitic wrappings, which are unable to give space to 
their own religious aspirations. When the Shiites with Ismail Shah 
mounted the throne of Persia in 1499, the unity of Islam was final- 
ly ruptured. The time was not far off when Catholicism was like- 
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wise to part asunder into two camps, which have remained as 
hostile as the Sonnites and the Shiites. Once more the invincible 
instinct of race was to array in hostile camps the majority of the 
Latins and that of the Germans. 

“The Shiite heresy” adopted in these songs is very far from 
being the utmost limit of the audacities of Persian thought. «It 
would be exceedingly interesting,” says a sagacious observer, the 
Count de Rochechouart, “to inquire into the condition of religious 
belief in Persia. I am sure results would be reached, which are 
very far from what would be suspected in Europe, where people 
persist in regarding Central Asia as the focus of Mohammedan 
fanaticism, whereas, on the contrary, there is no country where 
the stronghold of Islam has sustained so many breaches.” These 
assertions are confirmed by an examination of their mystical 
poetry, whose character is less popular than philosophic. Sufiism, 
whose audacious pantheistical tendencies have been brought to the 
attention of Europe, and which has greatly occupied German 
scholars,’ has found more than once zealous auxiliaries in the 
poets, who, by virtue of the popularity which Persian poetry has 
always enjoyed in the East, have succeeded in spreading Sufi 
theories among the disciples of the Prophet. 

In the popular poetry of the Turks, who have less fondness for 
speculation than the Aryans, love plays a far greater part than re- 
ligion. Love, however, is among them as different as 1s their re- 
ligion from what we find among primitive peoples. Religious zeal 
and amorous passion are two emotions quite incompatible with the 
indifference, more or less sceptical, of old nations, which, as time 
passes, abandon poetical tales of adventure for the misogynist 
Roman de la Rose, and know how to distinguish very exactly be- 
tween love the ideal, and “ woman the reality.” 

We would therefore seek in vain in the modern poetry of Per- 


8 Dr. Augustus Tholuck’s Ssufismus, sive Theosophia Persarum Pantheistica ; Ber- 
lin, 1821. His Bliithensammlung aus der Morgenlindischen Mystik; Berlin, 1825. 
Hammer-Purgstall’s edition of the Guéchen i Ras (“Rosegarden of Mystery’) ; Pesth, 
1838. Compare Sylvester de Sacy’s edition of the Zend Nameh, etc. [George Rosen’s 
Mesnevi oder Doppelverse des Scheich Mewlané Dschelél-ed-dén-Rimi ; Leipzig, 1849, 
Garcin de Tassy’s Le Mantic Uttair, ou le Langue des Oiseaux de Farid-Uddin Attar. 
The English reader will find many re-translations of Sufi poetry from the German of 
Tholuck and others, in W. R. Alger’s Poetry of the Orient, and in Trench’s Poems 
from Eastern Sources, London, 1851.] 
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sia, for the beautiful feminine types of the Shak Namceh, and for 
poets capable of appreciating them. The Persian has no desire, 
like that of the other Asiatic peoples, to degrade woman. She is 
not now-a-days left in deliberate ignorance; she is no more unac- 
quainted with poetry than with music. The laws, as a French 
traveller of the reign of Louis Philippe has remarked, secure her 
rights which are denied for the most part to European women,? 
but it does not inspire those devoted and lofty sentiments to which 
the heart of the Persian of our days has become insensible. Mr, 
A. Chodzko believes that the Persian women are so like their hus- 
bands that they are very easily consoled for this want, and that 
their imaginations and their sensibilities are quite as easily satis- 
fied. The predominance of the Turanian element in Persia, is not 
calculated to raise their ideas and sentiments to a higher level in 
this regard. In fact, the Turkish songs show that the peoples 
whose drift of thought and feeling they express, are not, as a rule, 
awake to any but sensual impressions, whose nature is not entirely 
vailed by the Asiatic extravagance. «TI fell in love,” says the song 
of Batyr, “ with a turkman daughter, she is asleep, she does not 
awake. Ascarlet turbancoversherhead. She sleeps and does not 
wake. My eyes are red from crying. The smoke of my burning 
heart reached the seventh heaven. The happiness of the world 
awoke; mine does not awake, she sleeps soundly. I came, and 
saw her asleep. I clasped my arms round her slender waist.” The 
amorous passion, according to Oriental usage, has recourse to 
similes. lor example, a sweetheart is called a “ sun-flower,” or is 
likened to “a red rose,” to “a flower of K*onsar;” her eyebrows 
to “a bow;” her eyes to “the beautiful eyes of the she-camel;” 
her graceful head to“ the emerald head of the drake ;’’ her slender 
waist to “a mulberry tree.” “I am your victim, my sweetheart, 
with hands stained with hennah. Let your waist be compassed 
with a shawl of cashmere. You are stately as a mulberry tree.” 
“Do not put on your slippers,” says another, “I will die. Do not 
take you veil, oh, my beloved. Do not leave us so soon. Sweet 
is your conversation, oh, my beloved; do not go; stop a moment. 





9 Thus they retain the management of their own property after marriage. It is the 
same in the Ottoman Empire (Osman-Bey: Les Femmes en Turguie). It is possible 
that the Russians, who have the same law (see Spiridion Zezas: La Legislation Russe) 
borrowed it from the Moslems during the Mongol domination. 
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You are a rose, my darling. The time is the best time for a chat, 
my sweet. See the painted ceiling of this room, my blushing rose. 
My sunflower, my beloved ; I lose all patience, my dearest. There 
isa solitary room, my sweet. You are a flower of Khonsar, my 
sweetheart. You smell like amber, my dear. Oh, hasten our 
wedding. I am dying; I am dead, my well beloved. Oh my 
sweetheart, with the brows bent like a bow, with eyes sparkling 
with delight, do not go; stay a moment.” 

The song of Bayat seems to disclose less superficial feelings: 
«Oh my aushik, when I was with her, a hundred days seemed to me 
as the twinkling of an eye. I used to see my beloved a hundred 
times a day. One day I saw her not; it was the same to me as 
a hundred days of sorrow.”’ 

‘ Aushik\ the flowers are for you, the nightingale for you; for 
you is the rose. When you are abroad, I will send you our 
native flowers.” 

“Oh my aushik, do not take away my sweetheart. I will pray 
to God for you. Take my soul, but do not take my sweetheart 
away.’ 

“There is only one pearl in the oyster shell. Although there 
are many beautiful persons, I love but one.” 

It must not be expected that we will always find the same 
simplicity in expression of sentiment. The Asiatic is at once 
extravagant and subtile, and French literature of the period before 
Boileau exhibits the same temper of mind, to which even Malherbe 
yielded in writing Les Larmes de Saint Picrre. The conversation of 
an aushik with a maiden gives a clear enough notion of the subtlety 
to which the popular poets at times condescend, “The contest 
between a Gardener and a Shepherd,” on the other hand, is charac- 
terized by a noble simplicity. It discusses a vital question, with 
which the oldest Persian poetry is very properly occupied. The 
Shah-Nameh especially admires in Persia the civilization of which 
the agricultural life is the foundation and triumphantly contrasts it 
with the nomad life of barbarous and sterile Turan. Such was the 
masculine spirit of the disciples of Zoroaster. But in Central Asia 
such a spirit would always find dissenters. The slothful creed of 
the Moslem was hardly calculated to sustain it. The Turanian 
family was as destitute as were the Arabs of any enthusiasm for it. 
The balance which existed between the agricultural and the nomad 
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life has at last been completely broken, and Persia is drifting more 
and more into the desert state. We have too many instances of 
such a transformation in Europe. The Ager Romanus, once made 
productive by the warlike workmen, who played as grand a part 
in the history of Europe as did the soldiers of Cyrus in Asia, is it 
not now given up to the priests and to malaria ? 

«“ The Contest between a Gardener and a Shepherd” shows the 
direction in which Persia has gone, since the all but annihilation of 
the old national religion. The nomad is no longer accursed as the 
representative of the Dark Principle of Evil, as the enemy of the 
life which must manifest itself in all nature. He discusses matters 
with the cultivator of the soil on a footing of equality, or rather he 
thinks himself decidedly the better man. His manner of life 
seems to him more conformable to man’s natural instincts. He 
lives near by the cool springs in the mountains; he “ plucks the 
buds of red roses;” his milk and cream are “sweet as honey ;” 
he “sends butter from west to east, sufficient for Russia, Europe, as 
well as Turkestan.” The gardener, on the contrary, is a vine grower 
and a wine drinker, and deserves “ the eternal fire of hell,’ for “a 
man ought to live according to the commandments of God.” The 
winter time, so severe in Central Asia, has no terrors for the shep- 
herd. Warmly wrapped in his furs, he “could go and defy the 
Sultan himself.” He knows how to make of his wool the cloaks 
which protect the warrior against the falling mist, and “the car- 
pets embroidered with flowers” which are the wonder of Europe, 
while in Cashmere they convert it into “ shawls, yellow, green and 
scarlet.” 

The arguments employed by the Gardener in defence of his 
profession, are, it must be said, very unlike those which the disci- 
ples of Zoroaster would have employed. For the latter, agricul- 
ture was a manly struggle with evil, as represented by barrenness, 
by baneful growths, and by the evil things which the soil brought 
forth, when abandoned by human sloth to the blind forces of na- 
ture. The gardener of modern times says, indeed, that his soil 
produces “ material for bows,” and “ wood for spears, necessary to 
a valiant man in the day of battle.” But his thought, which is 
evidently more voluptuous than warlike, hardly dwells on these 
ideas. His garden produces the fruits he loves, “ figs, grapes and 
dried raisins,” the wine which gives him a “ high flow of spirits,” 
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when he “drinks, with a beauty by his side.”’ If he thinks of his 
pomegranates, his poplars, his planes, he sees “a beautiful maid” 
seeking their shade and making his “ walks more pleasant.” If he 
dreams of «the buds which open every morning in his garden,” he 
knows that “the young beauties come and see them and gather 
nosegays,”’ and “walk amidst the flowers.’ The silk that his 
mulberry trees yield, recalls to him “ the heads of black hair which 
float upon beautiful shoulders.’’ The sensual “ good for nothing ” 
Tajik, as the shepherd calls him, is not man enough to make head- 
way against the proud nomad, who for so many centuries has put 
in practice the Albanian proverb, ‘ He who has steel, has bread.”’ 
But in a country where the sword of Brennus falls so heavily 
into the scale, there is hardly safety for the fireside where the 
mother toils, or the cradle where her infant sleeps. The golden 
songs, with which the Greek women entertain “ the little pa/ticaro,” 
to whom, with unshaken patriotic faith, they show in the distance, 
as promised to his race, the great and famous cities now subject to 
the Ottoman, are very unlike those of the Persian women. The 
fatal disheartenment which seems to have infected their people, 
once so proud, appears to have overwhelmed their whole soul. 
The voice of the child which they hear in the night time, awakens 
those maternal fears of which the pathetic Simonides speaks in de- 
picting the anguish of Danaé. “May God save thee from the 
small pox and the measles. My menzil is far off. . . . I mounted 
a headless (hard-mouthed) horse; I crossed a river. . . . I passed 
a spot where a stranger died forsaken by his companions.” The 
scourges of nature and the selfishness of man being equally sources 
of terror, it only remains to seek a support outside this world. 
“Sleep, my child! and talk with God. God be always with thee.” 
If popular poetry is the expression of contemporary sentiment, 
the works and the life of the old Turkish poets of the Persian Em- 
pire give us the clearest notion of the beliefs and manners of the 
generations which preceded them on the stage of history. The 


Turkish pride, as Nevai says, is in the ideal of a past, whose memo- 
rials are becoming more and more obliterated. 


Dora, COUNTESS D’ISTRIA. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


T is auspicious for the country that university-building has set in 
| with increased activity in the south. Hitherto higher educa- 
tion has been mostly confined to the north. Southern men sent 
away for their schooling as for their manufactures. They sent to 
northern colleges, which grew wealthy and influential through their 
patronage, or else to foreign universities, which, particularly in 
Germany, drew out of the country, much of our money appropri- 
ated to education. This operated largely against the development of 
universities on southern soil, and against the realization of the 
highest university ideal in America. We are now, however, seeing 
the mistake, and, with something of a protective spirit, we are de- 
manding more and higher universities in the south, as we are also 
demanding manufactures like those which have built up the north. 
The south, having been under its temporizing policy too much 
drained for the advantage of other parts of the world, is beginning to 
do more for its permanent good, though sacrificing something of its 
immediate convenience. The Johns Hopkins University, with the 
Vanderbilt University at Nashville, and the Washington and Lee 
University as reorganized at Lexington, are the pioneer movements 
in this direction, although the University of Virginia had long 
maintained, for the special demands of the south, some distinctive 
features of the continental universities, with which its sons had 
become familiar when abroad. Of the Johns Hopkins University, 
I shall speak at present, as likely to wrestle with several import- 
ant problems, both of university education in the south, and of 
higher university culture in the country generally. 

And first, touching circumstantial and economic matters, | 
observe that the Johns Hepkins University is to be a city, instead 
ofa country university. Formerly universities were more generally 
established in small towns, both in Europe and America. In 
Europe we had them at Tiibingen, Gottingen, Heidelberg, Halle, 
Oxford and Cambridge, and in America at Cambridge, New Haven, 
Charlotteville and Ann Arbor. Now, however, the tendency is 
in the opposite direction. Great universities are growing up in 
Europe, at Berlin, Vienna, Munich and Paris; and in America, at 
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Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati 


and Nashville. Formerly, men went to the University ; now, the 
university comes to the men; formerly, university education was 
intended for the wealthy classes who could support their youth 
iway from home, or for the exceptional characters who could make 
a business of it, with something .of monkish seclusion from the 
world. Now, it is popular and follows the population, as well as 
practical and appropriate for business centres and home comfort. 
And though vices are more numerous in large cities, which isa 
common objection to them as university seats, they are more gener- 
ally contagious in small towns where society is shut up within 
narrower walls. And if the vices of a city are more varied, which 
is of little consequence to students, who, at that age, care for but 
few, the advantages of a city are also more varied, which is of great 


a) 


consequence to them who, at that age, when opening to all matters 
of inquiry, want to appropriate many. The museums, libraries 
and public entertainments, too, with the metropolitan courts and 
churches, and the conventions of celebrities of every kind, as well 
as the factories and marts of trade, which are often in themselves 
special museums of the arts, furnish far better surroundings for 
students than the narrow circle of their own numbers, or the society 
of their somewhat impractical professors. It is well for students 
during their development, as for professors during their investiga- 
tions, to have perpetual reminders, in the busy activities around 
them, of the practical purposes of research, which are often for- 
gotten in the aimless erudition of cloisters and academic groves. 
Baltimore is, in several respects, peculiarly fitted to be the seat 
of a university, through more, perhaps, in its possibilities than in 
its actual developments. Being the most northern of southern 
cities, and the most southern of northern cities, and the nearest to 
the great west of all our sea-board towns, it is destined to be the 
centre of a vast trade, if not our principal port of commerce. And 
being thus, in some sense, a mediator between the north and the 
south, and between the east and the west, and even between this 
country and foreign countries, it must inevitably become cosmo- 
politan in its character, and a general focus of intellectual as of 
business activities. Its proximity to Washington, with its govern- 
mental facilities for inquiry, as well as to the two largest cities in 
the Union, with the principal collections of art, literature and 
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science, puts at its disposal, and within easy reach, about all that 
the continent affords for education or research. 

The Johns Hopkins University will be the first example of a 
strictly private university.* All others have been either state or 
church universities; while in England the universities have been 
under both state and church. The Johns Hopkins University isan 
ordinary private corporation, like a bank or railroad, and so little 
exposed to partisanship or sectarianism—either corruption or 
bigotry. Education is to be free, and for its own end, and not a 
police force or religious agency. It is also likely to be more eco- 
nomical, as private enterprises are generally conducted with less 
expense than public ones, notwithstanding the trust contains in 
itself a temptation to the trustees. The ‘only danger we fear is, 
that, as the funds are largely invested in Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road stock, and several of the trustees are directors of that road, 
the temptation may arise to manipulate that stock so as to make 
the university suffer the loss of its depreciation without the advan- 
tage of its rise. It would not be the first time that the managers 
of a corporation have shoved the burden of the company on a 
charitable institution holding its bonds, after they had first secured 
their own interests. 

The endowment, which is fortunately large for a commencement 
—three millions of dollars in tolerably good securities, yielding 
one hundred thousand dollars per annum—is about as much as the 
trustees, with their lack of experience, can well manage during the 
limited growth to which the circumstances destine the university 
for its first years. The gift of all this money and property without 
conditions, except that no part of the principal sum shall be used 
for buildings, and the commendable advice that the institution 
shall be free from sectarian and partisan control, is the best gift 
that a wealthy man could make to education, being a gift of his 
wealth and not of his whims, for an object of which he knew little, 
but to which he could contribute much. The appointment by him 
also of sensible and practical men for trustees, and the wise direc- 
tions he gave for financial management—a subject on which also 
he was eminently qualified to act—were the next best things in his 


* The University of Pennsylvania, although it bears the name of a State, is not a 
State institution, and never has been a church institution. It is a private corporation 
in exactly the same sense.—Eb. 
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power. The trustees are accordingly business men, honest men, 
and, in several instances, great men. They are not scholastic men, 
theoretical men, or clergymen, who, however useful they might 
be in other capacities in a university, would be less so as managers. 

A university that starts out with nothing but money—not even 
a friend or demand for it—must necessarily be slow in its growth. 
Especially is this so when about all that money can procure—fine 
buildings—is proscribed for the present. It takes time to build 
a university, which is largely a matter of growth instead of manu- 
facture. The available supply of fit counsels and men is limited; 
and if it is unduly pushed to its maturity it will be of but weak 
and stunted development. Those, therefore, who are sanguine about 
its first fruits will likely to be disappointed. Students will not 
rush in as being attracted by any splendid offers, and the limited 
demand from this source will not be likely to hasten the authori- 
ties with the supply. 

And yet, although it takes time to build a university, it takes 
far less than formerly. Everything goes faster now than in past 
ages. Distances and prejudices are overleaped more easily, and 
people adjust themselves more readily to new offers. Instead of 
necessarily following in old places and ways because they are estab- 
lished, they change into new currents, and settle in new centres as 
fast as these are found to be more convenient. The old apparatus 
and books, too, which it takes so much time to accumulate, and 
which were once thought to largely constitute a university, are 
now generally superseded; so that everything has to be new. 
Science being essentially modern, and research being rather to find 
out newtruths than to recover forgotten ones, accumulations, when 
they become a few years old, become rubbish and must be ex- 
changed for others. Our universities, therefore, to meet this ad- 
vance, must, from time to time, be re-made, and the old accretions 
which are found a burden in effecting the changes which constitute 
progress, are often dropped as useless rather than retained as ag- 
grandizing. The objects of a university, moreover, are largely 
different from what they formerly were, being to investigate and 
instruct the youth, and not to furnish a retreat for scholastics. We 
want, therefore, the latest improved and most economic appliances, 
which are common and at hand, and not the antiquated and excep- 


tional ones, which are so costly and difficult to get. And knowin 
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from the first what we want, we can get it at once; so that there 
is no reason for the delay which was formerly necessary when ‘we 
had neither the experience of other universities, nor the ready 
means of duplicating them. Many of our youngest colleges are 
accordingly among the greatest. Michigan and Cornell universi- 
ties are superior to most of the old New England colleges; while 
in Europe, the universities of Berlin, Leipsic,.Gottingen, Vienna and 
Strasburg, take the lead. of the older German universities. New 
life is generally better than old respectability ; and the time is 
coming when we shall no more prefer a university on account of 
its age than a building on account of its age. 

The first task of the new university will be to create a demand 
for itself. There is need enough for it, but that need has not come 
into consciousness. The ground that its patronage will most drain is 
now occupied by several inferior and denominational colleges which 
have hitherto been thought amply sufficient for the few persons 
who have patronized universities. The people of this latitude care 
more for business than for education, and those who have been 
rich enough to attend a university, aim rather to build up a trade 
than a fame. Their pride is that of family rather than of intellect, 
and manifests itself in high life rather than in literature. The 
best people in the south are society people, and their rivalries run 
in fashionable circles. There is, however, a need for a university, 
and the fact that it is not felt, heightens its urgency as a real need. 
And as in the whole country there is more than at any previous 
time of the leisure and wealth which afford both the opportunity 
and the means for higher education, there is not the same excuse 
as formerly for the lack of attention given to higher education, or 
for the limit of that education where it does exist. The newness 
of our land, and the frequent demands on our time and strength 
for the first necessities of life, have now yielded to a degree of 
popular luxury not rivalled by any country in the world, which, 
unless turned to education, will be likely to run in channels of self- 


destruction. While in the western section of our country there is 


a college in almost every town, and the population generally pa- 
tronize it with zeal as a necessity of its petty existence, we have 
in this latitude no such institutions, and that although there is far 
more wealth here than in the west. The west builds them asa 
means of material prosperity, while we regard them as a burden 
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and patronize them as a condescending favor. And while a west- 
efn community pours out its treasures to secure a college in its 
midst, as 1t would to secure a railroad, some of our towns have op- 
posed their establishment and labored for their removal, as the 
State itself once did in regard to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
University work among us will obviously be missionary work for 
a while. We shall have, as our first task, to bring about a revival 
of the educational spirit; and, for a few years, more will have to 
be done outside of its walls than within them. Its affable presi- 
dent, like the presidents of those western institutions, will have to 
be an agent rather than a teacher, and stand between the university 
and the people. Its influence will first have to be felt through its 
publications and its popular lectures, anniversaries and commence- 
ments. It will have to build itself up by making friends with the 
public schools and with educators in the lower branches who are 
to fill its walls from their classes, as the western colleges (which de- 
pend on the preachers) fill theirs from the religious congregations. 
Especially is there need of this propagating work, since the Johns 
Hopkins University has no natural constituency inspired by de- 
nominational feeling or local self-interest. There has not been, as 
in other cases, a demand which created it and which now stands 
ready to self-supply it. It came into existence unasked for and 
uncared for; and so must first create a demand and then supply it. 

Especially must it create a demand for a university in the higher 
sense to supply which is to be its principal mission. For though 
it may seem a paradox that a superior institution can succeed 
where inferior ones are not well supported, yet it is generally more 
easy to create an enthusiasm and succeed in something greater 
where it would be impossible to attain to something equal; just 
as it is sometimes easier to build a new church than to pay off an 
old debt. A special demand must be created for a university in 
the higher sense, because there are so many universities in the 
lower sense that they have led Americans to believe that there is 
no need of others. But now we need a superior kind of university 
for the few among us who can appreciate something better, which 
few are fast becoming many, and creating a demand not unlike 
that of Europe. And it is important, with the increasing density 
of our population, when work and business are becoming scarce, 
that the wealthy should leave such work and business more to the 
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poor and betake themselves to culture, thereby distributing wealth 
—a thoroughly democratic principle. And the only outlet for our 
overgrown wealth, unless it descend into enervating luxury, is cul- 
ture in science and art. Like the ancient Romans, the wealthy 
men of the south ought to turn their ambition to fame, and not 
so much to possessions, and so to the royal intellectual highways 
and not to private paths of interest. 

The Johns Hopkins University, we have said, is to be a univer- 
sity in the fullest sense, and this is one of its distinguishing fea- 
tures, though it is a shame that this feature should be distinctive 
in our country. It is to be a complete university, not only in hav- 
ing all the departments—arts, medicine, law and theology—but in 
other and more important respects. It is to be fully equipped for 
the double work of instruction and investigation. In this country 
the first of these objects is commonly regarded as the only legiti- 
mate end of a university. Professors are thought to neglect their 
students if they betake themselves to research or literature; and 
in several instances in our best institutions, it is publicly announced 
that they do nothing but teach. The best men of the country 
cannot be secured to a university which compels them merely to 
go over, in a routine way, what they have already learned—the 
very essence of intellectual stagnation.* Men of spirit and origi- 
nal capabilities demand something more than contact and grappling 
with minds vastly inferior and younger than their own, or than 
dealing with only such and so much thought and information as 
the limited capacity of undeveloped minds can receive. A uni- 
versity is not only to be a cluster of great men, but of great men 
in their great work. It matters little whether you have giants. if 
they are to do only what ordinary men can do; and ordinary men 
can do much of the teaching ina university, as elsewhere, better 
than better men can do it,—it not requiring the highest type, or 
even the most practical type, of mind to be a teacher. A great 
man can more easily do a harder thing than teach. A university 
should be a sort of academy of sciences, as well as a nursery, and 
an instructor of the whole country and world, as well as of its own 


* While we are glad to see what is doing at Baltimore for the promotion of research, 
and we hope to see it extended to other localities, we must protest against this estimate 
of the ordinary professor’s work. Our contributor’s words are applicable only to the 
very worst sort of teaching.—EDITOoR. 
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students. As it is supported principally by others than those 
within its walls, its benefits should be felt by others and extend at 
least as wide as its patronage. 

It is to be a complete university, also, in being a post-graduate 
course, for there is where university work properly begins. All 
continental universities are post-graduate, in the American sense 
of that term. The four years course which is commonly given in 
our universities, is given in gymnasiums abroad, and is regarded as 
preparatory to university work. But the Johns Hopkins University 
will have principally to do with lectures instead of recitations, and 
test examinations for degrees instead of periodical ones for advance- 
ment. The idea, like that of the German universities, is to fit one 
for practical success in some department of life, by a complete 
mastery of one subject, however small, and by equipping him with 
the literature, the methods and the instruments in that department 
up to the very latest discoveries. It aims to make one an authority 
or capable of being such, which the final examination and thesis 
required in the German universities are intended to guarantee. A 
man should be made by a university to know something thoroughly 
as a condition of graduation, which will enable him to learn thor- 
oughly other things. If it be but the geology of a county, or 
the Poems of Hesiod, still an exhaustive mastership of so much, 
with all the equipments, such as a German student has on graduat- 
ing, it will at least show him how to study and how to do practi- 
cal, progressive work afterwards. It is the bringing up of the 
theoretical, and of accumulations of knowledge, to the point of the 
practical and the present, where one fully instructed is ready to 
act with the power which large intelligence and the latest advances 
of science give him. 


To the same end all branches of science and subjects of inquiry 


are to be taught and investigated, including some for which there 
isno considerable demand. A university must cover the whole 
cycle of the sciences. Not only what is common, and what, 
therefore, may be found almos€ anywhere as a result of the law of 
supply and demand, but also what is rare must be supplied, as the 
speciality of great institutions and the privilege of great endow- 
ments. And although many professorships and topics of instruc- 
tion will be little availed of, and much waste will be the result of 
an oversupply, yet, like many volumes in a great library, which 
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are hardly called for once in a decade, they are there when they 
are wanted, and give one man a privilege which may be made 
useful to many. Some of the most learned men in the world lec- 
ture to but a handful of students, and teachers of Sanskrit have 
often but one scholar a piece; yet the facilities must be ready all 
the same, since it is the nature of very learned and lofty tonics to 
be accessible to but very few. And a university must not only 
have every branch of learning, but be able to give the fullest in- 
struction in it, enabling the student to have access to the highest 
authorities of science. The public should be made to feel as sure 
that they can get what they want as the man is who goes to an 
unabridged dictionary for a word. Important information, experi- 
ments, advice of experts, observations, expeditions and _ special 
training are often called for by our government, courts and special 
exigencies of society, which make it urgent that all the learning of 
the world be somewhere near at hand and readily available when 
wanted. A great exhaustive university in this sense is likely to 
spring up in each geographical division of our country ; and it 
looks now as if these centres were likely to be Harvard University, 
Johns Hopkins University, the University of Michigan and the 
University of California, as representing the east, the south, the 
northwest and the Pacific coast, with a contest between several 
places for the southwest. 

As an important requisite of a first-class university, the best 
available men are to be chosen professors. Neither the favorites 
of the trustees, nor those of most influential patrons are to be ele- 
vated to such places. It is proposed to hunt all through the world 
for the most able men, and to appoint them, no matter what their 
nativity, connections, or social influence. Especially is it proposed 
—and this will be the difficult point to secure—to fill the places 
without regard to the religion or politics of the candidate. It 1s 
not to be a university of any sect or section, nor of all sects and sec- 
tions, which is still worse. Sectarianism and sectionalism are not 
to enter it in any manner whateve’. The worst policy to pursue, 
and the one which gives the least satisfaction, is to scrupulously 
try to represent all religious denominations, all political parties, all 
sections of the country and all classes, of whatever kind, having an 
influence ; appointing one man, for example, because he is a Me- 
thodist, another because he is a Presbyterian, another because he 
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is a Republican, another because he is a Democrat, another because 

he is a northerner, another because he is a southerner, another be- 

cause he is a railroad man, and another because he is a newspaper 

man. A university has nothing to do with such distinctions, the 

matters which enter into the qualifications of a professor being of 

an altogether different character. A university with the wealth of 

the Johns Hopkins endowment, need above all to have no re- 
(i gard to such bids for favor; and having a chance to be independ- - 
ent, it will be inexcusably contemptible if it act the sycophant. 

As a means of securing only the best men to professorships, it 

is proposed to select men who are now authorities in their respect- 
ive departments, or have a prospect of becoming such. Common 
sense mediocrity, without the foibles of genius, may be more prac- 
tical in teaching, and more manageable in harmonious cooperation ; 
but this is not the material that gives exceptional splendor to a 
university. A university is no greater than the men which com- 
pose it, all other equipments, however extended, making it but a 
museum ; and greatness in science is not attained in this age short 
of the expertness of an authority. Unlessa man knows something, 
or can do something, as well as anybody else in the whole world, 
and so stands in the very front ranks of intelligence, he has no 
claim whatever toa place ina university. Young men with promise, ) 
however, are rather to be chosen than old men whose reputations 
are made and dead. The rising tide of progress can only, in gen- 
eral, be carried on by youth in sympathy with the new, and hav- 
ing courage to take hold of the unsettled. And, as a guarantee 
against mediocrity, the professors are to be taken on probation, to 
be got rid of in case they do not realize what they promise. Tu- 
torships, and various adjunct, assistant and other subordinate rela- 
tionships are established, to be filled during the trial period and 
before one is indissolubly attached to the institution. By this 
means it is hoped to get all the departments temporary filled with- 
out committing the institution to more men than are absolutely 
necessary, or shutting up all vacancies against better men who may 
come after. 





The new university is to be one of the broadest liberality. Not 

only is there to be no sectionalism or sectarianism in the choice of 
the professors, but no politics or religion is to be taught as the 
policy of the institution. The professors are, as we understand, 
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after being chosen irrespective of their opinions, and so presum- 
ably of every shade of belief, to be at perfect liberty to express 
their views on any subject whatever. As in the German universi- 
ties, where in many instances the Catholic and the Protestant, 
the Christian and the sceptic are side by side, each giving his own 
views of religion and arguing them with absolute freedom as often 
as his subject or inclination calls him thereto,* so here we may ex- 
pect that, while the policy of the institution is neither political nor 
religious, all sorts of politics and all sorts of religion and anti-re- 
ligion will be taught. For liberality does not consist in scrupu- 
lously avoiding, but in ingenuously discussing, all disputed questions. 
All that can be required of the professors is that they discuss 
them in a candid and scientific spirit, and show an ordinary degree 
of common sense in the manner and occasion. A university can- 
not afford to be tender about men’s scruples and prejudices. All 
science should be taught, no matter whose faith or feelings it 
touches, it being the chief object of a university to do away with 
faiths and feelings that are not in accord with science. The Johns 
Hopkins University will, it is hoped, give us an example of this 
perfect freedom, and then allow, as a complementary feature, equal 
freedom in students to attend or not attend the objectionable 
teachings. 

And not only with regard to religion and politics, but in all 
other respects it is hoped that the new university will exhibit this 
perfect liberality. There should be no hobbies of the university 


* While it is true that in Germany the Lefrfretheit is more unqualified than in 
England or America, our contributor is mistaken in supposing that it has no lim- 
its. The great body of teachers in a German university are on the footing of frivat- 
docenten ; the comparatively few professorships being filled, for the most part, by men 
whose reputations are made, and whose possible range of teaching is fully known before 
their appointment. But, as was shown by the recent scandalous treatment of Dr. E, 
Diihring in Berlin, a /rivat-docent holds his place only so long as he makes himself 
agreeable to the Faculty. Nor is this line of policy an innovation. Edward Benecke, 
the founder of modern psychology, was, at Hegel’s instance, forbidden to teach in Ber- 
lin, and when he could no longer be refused a professorship, was starved into disease 
and suicide on a salary of 200 thalers, by Hegel’s disciples after the latter’s death. 
Nor are professors exempt from responsibility for their teaching. Fichte’s exit from 
Jena is not forgotten. F, Th. Vischer was temporarily silenced at Tiibingen for avow- 
ing himself an atheist in a public discourse. David Friedrich Strauss never could ob- 
tain a university chair, although he bid for one in his Zwei Friedliche Blitter, and in 
the third edition of his Leben Fesu.—ED. 
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as such, and it should not be tied tomethods. It should be neither 
classical nor scientific as a peculiarity, but furnish the best oppor- 
tunities for studies in both. It is not the place of a university to 
discourage any branch of learning, but to encourage all. Let 
individuals and outside agencies determine of how much use Latin 
is to the world, and the relative value of science and literature, 
or of ancient and modern learning. The university is to be ency- 
clopeedic as well as cosmopolitan ; and there cannot be too much 
of one thing as long as there is enough of every other. Nor 
should the university be known as Pestalozzian or Progressive or 
Inductive or Jacetoise; or rather it should be all of these, as far as 
the methods of the respective professors make it such. It should 
give everybody an opportunity to say anything good, or to adopt 
any system within the limits of his jurisdiction, but it should not 
commit the university to it asa characteristic. Such narrowness 
always breaks up in impractical dissensions. Nor should the uni- 
versity be Kantian, Comtian or Scottish, except as far as the 
opinions of its respective philosophers make it one or the other or 
all. A great man in a university will bring his own philosophy as 
well as his own methods, and to a certain extent give his tone to 
the place; but a university of large dimensions need never adopt 
a man, as that of Edinburgh did Hamilton or that of Paris did 
Cousin; but, as in the German universities, there should be side by 
side, in philosophy as in religion, professors representing the most 
opposite schools, not indeed by design, but as the most probable 
result of choosing the best. 

Qne policy of the new university is to dispense with the four 
years system, like the University of Virginia, and not attempt such 
general grouping as into Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors and 
Seniors. A thousand, or even a hundred students, present too 
much diversity, both of talents and attainments, to be profitably, 
arranged in so few classes for instruction. Peculiarities and indi- 
vidualities must be too much cut off for this; and in general there 
must be too much levelling and procrustean bed work. Differenti- 
ation is needed as we advance in education, and the individual instead 
of the class must be the unit in the composition of a university. 


Especially is this so in the higher training which this university 


proposes to furnish. Education can be incommon only in a limited 
degree. As it becomes thorough it becomes special, the many fall- 
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ing off, and the few taking widely diverse courses. Under the 
present system much time is lost, and much work done over again, 
by compelling a youth who is qualified, for example, to be a Junior 
in Mathematics,a Sophomore in Physics and a Freshman in Greek, 
to be a Sophomore in all. The new system proposed, in which 
each student is to take in each study the place for which he is quali- 
fied, instead of being averaged, will require many more classes, 
and much more work by the professors; but where the professors 
are to be so numerous, and where they are to be supplemented by 
so many assistants, the requisite force ought to be easily attained. 
Especially is this individualizing possible when, as we shall presently 
show, the student is to do more work in laboratories and cabinets, 
and use the professor only as a guide to answer questions, and not as 
a drill-master to ask them. And as another reason for individual 
instead of class work, the student is now to select his studies and 
not take, in every instance, all that the consensus of wise heads 
has laid down as the proper average. The time is past when the 
range of the sciences can be so limited that one can take it all, or 
when the same person can learn all that is taught in a university. 


A university, like a hotel, is best on the European plan, where you 
can have a select dinner according to your appetite, your constitu- 
tion, and your purse, and not on the American plan, where you sit 
down to a fable @ héte, paying for everything, eating what you 
do not want, and failing to get what you do want because the 
dinner is got up as an average. 


A prominent feature of the new university promises to be that 
its culture will be principally active instead of receptive, attained 
by doing something instead of passively learning. The laboratory 
will largely take the place of lectures, and expeditions of text 
books. Men will take hold of nature and torture out her answers, 
instead of merely taking what she voluntarily gives. Formerly, 
truths were told us and we believed them. Now. we not only see 
for ourselves, but work out our knowledge. Formerly, we looked 
upon nature as upon books, to be read; now, we look upon it as 
forces, to be cooperated with. Instead of letters and figures, we 
use more largely tools and machinery as our implements, and, 
instead of going to the school-room, we go more into the workshop 
and field. The mind is an agent rather than a mirror, and cannot 
understand anything until it can in some sense do it. It acts on 
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nature instead of reflecting it, and regards nature as acting instead 


of passively waiting to be learned. ‘Science is of the nature of art 
instead of knowledge, and more nearly allied to our active powers 
than it was formerly thought to be. Men conquer truth and master 
facts as in a strife. The things learned are brought within our 
power and all knowledge has a tendency to form into ideals of our 
own creation. The student is an artist, and his knowledge is in 
some sense his works. He chisels it as a statue out of the rock, 
rather than finds it as a diamond in the sand. It follows his exe- 
cution rather than awaits his discovery. Our culture, in short, is 
more bound up with deeds than formerly, and the question is not 
what you know, but what you can do. Learned men are practical 
rather than scholastic, and this age is one of great changes as well 
as of great discoveries. Advancing science and advancing civiliza- 
tion go hand in hand. A university, therefore, to be up with the 
times, must be a set of active men, or workshop filled with busy 
artisans, rather than a congregation of respectful listeners. The 
students must, in a measure, be led to discover their own knowledge 
instead of be taught it, and be set to work rather than to thinking. 
The professor’s work is to guide them in study rather than instruct 
them in knowledge, and to show them a method rather than the 
truth. The student is to be developed rather than taught, and his 
powers drawn out rather than his surroundings taken in. Exercise 
rather than storage, and power rather than attainments are to be 
sought. In short, his education is to be active rather than recep- 
tive, taking in the will and energies of the man as well as his dor- 
mant capacity. 

An effort will doubtless be made in connection with Johns Hop- 
kins University to solve certain questions relating to higher female 
education, and particularly the co-education of the sexes. While 
the policy of the institution in this respect appears not to be fully 
developed as yet, it cannot be doubted that, if conducted in con- 
formity with the Quaker instincts of its founder, it will give equal 
advantage to both sexes. In the west women are admitted on 
equal terms to the universities, and also in the Boston University. 
In this latitude, however, where the project savors of radicalism 
and blue stockings, it is likely to meet with opposition, as offensive 
to our politics and our type of female character. It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that the principal objection to the coéducation of 
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the sexes (after that of the mutual distraction caused by the pres- 
ence of each other) is obviated by the peculiar policy of the new 
institution. This objection’ is that women, as they are accommo- 
dated in their peculiarities of mind and situation, require very dif- 
ferent treatment from men. But where, as in Johns Hopkins 
University, the students are not grouped in rigid classes, or taught 
as inflexible wholes, but taken as individuals, and led through, not 
a general curriculum, but a select course suited to their respective 
characters and attainments, this difference can be adequately recog- 
nized. If a university can so differentiate its work as to meet the 
differences between the several types of mind, it can also meet 
those between the two sexes, which, as a whole, differ far less: than 
do those of either sex as individuals. Women are already ad- 
mitted to the lectures and largely avail themselves of them. How 
far they will penetrate into the laboratory and private courses, re- 
mains to be seen. But we see no sufficient reason why, under the 
plan of the institution, any special obstacle should be opposed to 
them, seeing that their inclinations and qualifications will regulate 
the matter in exact conformity with the law of natural selection 
recognized by the university. Ina large city, moreover, like Bal- 
timore, where so many cultured women live within easy reach of 
the university, and where many more are drawn by the special at- 
tractions of the city, the privileges of such a university will be 
more availed of than would be the case in a small university town. 

The course of study in Johns Hopkins University, as thus far 
laid out, and as pursued during the past and the current year, em- 
braces the usual curriculum of our colleges, and in addition thereto* 
the Italian, Sanskrit, Persian, Hebrew and. Arabic languages; 
Graphical Statics, Spherical Harmonics and Sources of American 
History ; also lectures on the following subiects: History of As- 
tronomy, Methods and Results of Territorial Surveys, Thermody- 
namics, Electricity and Magnetism, Theory of Elasticity, Technical 
Chemistry, Quantitative and Qualitative Analysis, Animal Physi- 
ology, Theories in Biology, Comparative Philology, Syntax of the 
Greek Verb, Pindar, Chaucer, Dante and the Romance Literatufe 


* Our contributor, however, goes on to enumerate a great number of subjects which 
are taught in the ordinary curriculum of any university, and many that are specialities 
of those which have scientific departments, like the Sheffield Institute at Yale, or the 
Towne Scientific School of the University of Pennsylvania.—ED. 
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of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries, English History from 
James I. to Cromwell, English and Scotch Ballads, the Law of 
Torts and Political Economy. There are also several conferences 
and voluntary classes, formed by the fellows, on Thucydides, Peda- 
gogics and other specialties. The Departments of Law and Medi- 
cine are not yet arranged, but await certain developments to be 
mentioned hereafter. The requirements for matriculation are 
slightly above those of our other universities, with considerably 
more flexibility to correspond with that of the course. The de- 
grees are Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Philosophy (or Science), 
which are respectively to be merged in Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy subsequently, the requirements for all of which are 
substantially the same as in other universities. The students who 
do not aim at degrees may select their course according to their 
special objects or qualifications ; while all persons whatever are ad- 
mitted, on the mere payment of the’ fees, to the separate courses 
of lectures without examination and without further university 
privileges. 

The faculty of the University, at the present writing, consists of 
seven professors, ten lecturers, and twelve associates. The pro- 
fessors are D. C. Gilman, (President), Basil L. Gildersleeve, (Greek), 
H. N. Martin, (Biology), Charles D. Morris, (Latin and Greek), Ira 
Remsen, (Chemistry), Henry A. Rowland, (Physics), and J. J. Syl- 
vester, (Mathematics), all of whom are men of recognized ability 
and abundance of titles, and several of them of wide reputation. 
Their number as permanent professors will be but slowly added to, 
the vacant places being filled in the meanwhile by assistants and 
fellows, so that the university will be in full operation nothwith- 
standing the backward state of faculty building. The number of 
students present during the first term, ending March ‘30th, 1877, 
was 89, including 20 tutors, of whom 34 were graduates of other 
colleges. The average attendance on the several courses of lec- 
tures was from 12 to 200. These figures will be considerably in- 
creased for the present college year. 

The buildings, library and apparatus are extemporised for the 
immediate needs of the university. During the growth of the in- 
stitution it will avail itself largely of Baltimore facilities, supple- 
menting these rather than duplicating them. For many years it 
will depend on the Peabody Library principally for research, as the 
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Universities of Berlin and Munich have depended principally on 
their respective Royal Libraries. In selecting books and periodi- 
cals, special reference is accordingly had to those already accessible 
to students in the city, as is to some extent also the case in pro- 
viding lectures and technical instruction. The university means to 
appropriate its surroundings. In particular will-it subsidize for its 
médical department the magnificent Johns Hopkins Hospital, which 
is to rise in parallel greatness with the university. By mutually 
playing into each other’s hands, these two institutions can, in great 
part, be run with half the expense, each being the counterpart of 
the other. The university also hopes to make much use of the 
National Capital with its collections of books, models, art and 
natural history, reaping, by its proximity to that city, the same ad- 
vantages which foreign universities seek in gravitating to the re- 
spective seats of government in Europes As a university in 
England is a cluster of colleges, in this country, with our facilities 
for travel, it may yet be to some.extent a cluster of cities. 

In conclusion, we may add that while the city and surroundings 
will thus be laid under contribution to the university, the univer- 
sity, in turn, will thus aid in building up several interests of the 
city. It will immeasurably raise the intellectuality of Baltimore, 
of which we have already some signs. The infusion of so many 
professors and students into society, with the celebrities who shall 
visit them as lecturers and friends, cannot but give tone to the 
community, while the people who are drawn to the semi-popu- 
lar lectures and read up to appreciate them, will feel the influ- 
ence in their manners and aspirations. The public schools, sup- 
plemented by this institution, will turn out candidates for the 
university, instead of finished scholars for business, and the wealthy 
and professional men, who have been interested in the university 
as trustees or patrons, will absorb something of its spirit and be 
less exclusively occupied by material concerns. 

Nor will the university fail to be of materjal advantage to the 
city. The magnificent buildings which are to be erected in Clifton 
Park, with the great avenues leading thereto and connecting with 
our northern boulevard, will constitute a splendid addition to our 
“monumental” greatness. For it is to be hoped, notwithstanding the 
aspersions cast by Huxley on our costly (?) university buildings, 
that the trustees, in copying what is good in Europe, will not copy 
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their shabby and inadequate educational structures. For, though 
utility and convenience should not be sacrificed to beauty,'a com- 
petent architect can make a useful building beautiful, however 
minutely adapted to its progress. Fine buildings, though they 
were formerly thought to be only for the useless, as castles, tombs 
and temples, are now thought to be chiefly for the useful, as stores, 
courts and schools. It only requires talent in the architect to thus ac- 
commodate zsthetics to economics. In this case it is particularly 
to be desired that the entire mass of buildings shall, in their gen- 
eral features at least, be planned from the first and the whole 
grouped in architectural unity, and not left to grow up, like the 
present temporary buildings of the university, without plan, as they 
are found to be needed. A faculty and set of trustees who cannot 
foresee what a university wants in buildings, are not competent to 
plan for its future in other respects; and an architect who, while 
building only as fast as required, cannot keep the plan of the whole 
in view, is not adequate to any great architectural work whatever. 


AustTIN BIERBOWER. 
BALTIMORE. 


ON ORGANIZATION OF CHARITY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


OWEVER much ardent temperaments may object, it is but 
[| just and necessary that every new claim upon society should 
be required to justify itself to the heart and mind of men, before 
it receives their support. The movement publicly set on foot last 
spring in this city, to deal afresh with charitable relief and the prob- 
lems of mendicancy, which has been several times noticed in the 
pages of THE PENN MonTHu_y, as well as by the journals of Phila- 
delphia, must encounter this demand with patience and thorough- 
ness, if it is to establish itself among us, and bring its actual per- 
formance at all near its comprehensive and high ideal. If this 
movement had no better origin than a discontent with the manage- 
ment of voluntary relief societies, and aimed no higher than to 
create a competitive and additional scheme of beneficence which 
should arrogate to itself a greater wisdom than is found in other 
organizations, although it might then deserve public criticism, still 
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the present writer would care but little to be its advocate. Yet he 
does not wish now to discuss in detail the plans of the new Com- 
mission for Organizing Charitable Relief, because he is without au- 
thority to anticipate the decisions of a Board of gentlemen which 
is carefully and thoughtfully feeling its way into untried paths; 
but rather to treat of the conditions out of which such movement 
might arise, and the functions it might advantageously attempt to 
take to itself. In a discussion of this nature, certain principles 
and aims will appear, which the writer believes to be warmly cher- 
ished by very many of the persons associated with the Charity 
Organization Society from the beginning. How they can fail to 
commend themselves, also, to the unbiassed judgment of intelligent 
and philanthropic men, it will not be easy to understand. Moreover, 
whether the new Society should shape its work so as exactly to 
embody the thoughts here advanced or not, the plan of its organ- 
ization, which was published to the citizens of Philadelphia last 
June, at St. George’s Hall, and then largely through the newspapers 
of the city, is capable of entire adaptation to them. 

What are the chief conditions of modern society calling fora 
new departure in its methods of beneficence to the local poor and 
depraved? On general grounds, the time must be anticipated 
when charity would fashion to itself new agencies, unless men have 
settled down to the conviction that in the field of benevoience, 
unlike all other regions of human experience, there is nothing to 
learn and no new improved processes to adopt. Medicine, law, 
art, commercial and industrial systems, polities of church and state 
are in continual flux. Every device and work that springs out of 
the human understanding is subject to modification as human ex- 
perience becomes wider and deeper, and human intelligence more 
discriminating and comprehensive. Now charity has passed through 
many phases since it wasalmost wholly confined toa medieval church, 
deriving its revenues from endowments and tithes which were the 
practical equivalent of modern taxes. The Protestant Reformation, 
holding in its inception to the authority of the civil ruler over the 
church, acquiescing in the spoliation of rich conventual orders, the 
most fruitful source of medizval relief, tended, in England especially, 
to throw upon the state the duty of caring for the poor. This is 
shown by the substitution of the work-house, poor-law-rates and 
overseers of the poor, which are all subsequent to the accession of 
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Elizabeth, for the monastery, and the control of the clergy and 
wardens over parish relief. Gradually, owing to the triumphs of 


the Whig party, completed under the House of Hanover, and the 
popular dissemination of the liberal ideas common to the learned 
of all Europe at the close of the eighteenth century, by means of 
the French revolution, the church was separated from the state, 
and voluntary action became the great principle of religious achieve 
ment. Men, then, needed but the impulse aroused by Pietism in 
Germany, or Methodism and its related quickenings in Great Bri- 
tain, to set on foot ever increasing associations for benevolent work. 
The phases of European thought have be:n quite faithfully repro- 
duced in America, as far as her limited history would allow. Since 
the opening of the present century, there has been a marvellous 
growth of purely voluntary institutions, and the history of such 
asylums, hospitals, and special and general relief societies is coin- 
cident with that of missionary boards, Tract and Bible societies, 
and Sunday schools. The great activity of this modern spirit has 
filled the land with its fruits. In Philadelphia, there can be enu- 
merated 270 voluntary organizations for the aid of the suffering 
and needy, besides 547 religious congregations, each of which 
recognizes some obligation to care for the poor. In addition 
thereto, are the public institutions of vast magnitude, sustained by 
law out of taxation. But all these associations have as yet failed 
to reach that high efficiency which is inseparable from thorough 
codrdination and system. This proposition no reflecting person 
will lightly question; nor will he think it an imputation upon the 
integrity, intelligence and disinterestedness of those who, in this 
or earlier generations, have engaged in the work of charitable 
relief. He will see that they had an environment which limited 
their efforts ; that they did the best they could with their resources, 
that the times could not be ripe for any higher development, until 
the experience of years of diverse experiments in many localities 
and conditions could be collated and compared. Whether the 
times are yet ripe, remains to be proved. In other words, that is 
a question of the information, intelligence, courage and principle 
of the people. The times are ripe, if the citizens are. 

But, it must be remembered that relief of the poor is one factor 
of a very intricate and obscure problem, which, if it cannot strictly 
be called a science, must at least be treated by scientific methods. 
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Thus far, as in international law, or jurisprudence, or any other 
branch of history, so in charity, we have been accumulating, by 
precedents and experiments, the material for analysis and general- 
ization. The time cannot have come for this scientific treatment, 
until a large accumulation of facts and of observations have been 
gained. If, at last, any principles governing these facts have been 
revealed, then a new adjustment is practicable. Here is one of the 
motives to take a step in advance. There are multitudes who be- 
lieve that, while the problem of charity is still a complex and diffi- 
cult one, certain laws connected with it are sufficiently probable 
to make it the duty of society to test them thoroughly by new 
measures. 

A few of these laws may be enumerated for present considera- 
tion. Their statement will seem trite enough,—indeed, they are 
so well-known as to excite some wonder that their practical bear- 
ing upon charity has not been long ago effective. But the general 
and prompt recognition of them cannot but bean important aid to 
the arguments advanced in this paper. It may be taken as con- 
clusively settled : 

1. That depraved pauperism keeps pace with the amount of 
relief provided by society. 

2. That unorganized and indiscriminate charity is unwise and 
hurtful to the poor. 

3. That the arrest of the increase of crime and degradation can 
only be accomplished by educational and disciplinary influences, 
and not by furnishing new facilities for imposture and idleness. 

4. That the problems of mendicancy and relief ought to be 
systematically studied by those engaged in the management of 
charities, with a view to ascertaining the causes of pauperism and 
of applying the best methods of aid. 

1. That depraved pauperism is fostered by alms-giving is no 
new discovery. It is an often repeated statement, and has been 
shown by a great variety of illustrations and statistics. An in- 
stance at home may be alleged: “In 1870, the inmates of both 
County Prison and Almshouse numbered, by official report at the 
close of the year, 4,430. In 1874, the House of Correction went 
into operation, being designed to relieve these two institutions, one 
of its petty offenders and the other of its able-bodied paupers, who 
are in law immoral persons, deserving restraint. At the close of 
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the year 1876, there were in these three institutions 6,976 inmates, 
or an increase of 56 per cent. in six years. Meanwhile, the popu- 
lation of the city may be computed on the basis of the presidential 
election, held that Centennial year, to have increased in that same 
period only 30 per cent. Clearly, the numbers in these institutions 
represent something more than the increase of the poor and vicious, 
proportionate to that of our population. They correspond rather 
with the new facilities given them for getting a support in idleness 
and vice.” 

Edward Denison, who went to live among the poor of East End, 
London, in order to examine into their actual needs, and whose 
life was a virtual sacrifice to his humanity, almost passionately de- 
clared that the poor would be better off if no alms were given 
them, except what might be spent in establishing schools, libraries, 
churches and other educational apparatus. 

But it is not the purpose of this article to prove the effects of 
unwise liberality uvon the destitute. It will be enough so to state 
them that their bearing upon the future duty of society may be 
clearly seen. If society owes any care to people of “a low moral 
and intellectual type,” as those who seek alms are declared to be 
ina Report of the State Board of Charities, it owes a still more 
imperative duty to those who maintain their self-respect and thrift 
and independence and truthfulness, in the face of humble circum- 
stances and the arduousness of hard, physical toil. There are none 
who have a deeper interest in the proper use of charity than the 
poor who never claim it. For the effects of too ready aid are to 
relax family ties, to stimulate dissembling and self-indulgence, to 
tax labor and to depress wages. Where persons with no well de- 
veloped sense of family obligation can throw the burden of their 
impotent relatives on the care of others, the temptation is strong 
to do it. This cannot be done without impairing the force of natu- 
ral affection and lowering the ambition of parents to lift their 
children into the highest moral and social atmosphere. Alms- 
giving, again, takes-place a hundred times among the ignorant, un- 
disciplined and unspiritual for once among the educated and 
religiously disposed. When their circumstances are naturally de- 
pressing, the former can hardly be expected to have force of char- 
acter enough to resist the artificial temptation to take proffered 
relief. They soon learn the easy art of deception, before which 
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their low self-respect soon disappears. Losing their desire to be 
esteemed, and enticed with the prospect of being sustained in idle- 
ness, they become corrupted and many of them incorrigible. 

As fast as the class, which throws itself upon public sympathy 
for support, increases, the tax rate rises. Whether this sup- 
port come from the wealthy or from the state, the result is not 
much affected. For, if it has become a common expectation that 
the rich shall be beneficent, that only adds a new charge to finan- 
cial prominence, raising the standard of affluence and stimulating 
men to demand higher profits in business. It is not good to have 
a high standard of what constitutes wealth, nor to concentrate it 
in few hands throwing upon them the responsibilities of society. 
For such a state of things awakens with tenfold energy the strug- 
gle to get inordinately rich, and this is chiefly accomplished by 
cutting down the price of labor products on the one hand, and 
raising their cost to the consumer on the other. In this way labor 
is doubly taxed, first as producing, and next as having to sustain, 
its own powers. 

Of course, civic taxation is paid eventually by the consumer. 
Real estate pays its taxes out of its rents, and hence high taxation 
means for the poor man great expense in securing a home and in 
procuring the clothing and food on which the tailor and grocer 
have first assessed the cost of carrying on their business. Taxes 
are really paid out of income, and income is the product of each 
year’s labor. It is the industrious poor, therefore, who bear the 
larger share of the support of legal criminals and paupers. Their 
burden ought not to be made heavier by any injudicious system of 
alms-giving. 

That burden is made heavier, not only by the increase in the 
number of dependents upon society, but by the tendency of these 
dependents to lower wages. Our artisans have long complained 
that a wrong is done them when their labor is brought into com- 
petition with that of prisoners, whose support is largely furnished 
by the state. Why they have any less reason to complain when 
they have to compete with men and women, not impotent, who 
take charitable relief, it is not easy to see. If it be said that va- 
grants and beggars will not work, it is true that the labor of crimi- 
nals is much below that of industrious freemen in value. There is, 
fortunately, a divine protection of the frugal and diligent, even 
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though it be sought in the degradation and inefficiency of the 
pauper and criminal classes. Yet it is not wise nor fair in society 
to even threaten the industrious poor with competition from those 
whom society relieves of the necessity of self-support. So far as 
they do work at all, they are able to do so for less pay than in- 
dependent laborers, and so to drag down the wages market to their 
standard. 

How much of this undesirable influence is operative in Philadel- 
phia, may be suspected from the following facts: The amount of 
money raised by taxation in this city during 1876 for the support 
of all dependent classes, whether reckoned as paupers or criminals, 
excluding court costs, was $1,102,972.75. Besides this, there is 
not less than $15,000,000 invested in the plants of public and pri- 
vate institutions for dependents, the interest on which must be ad- 
ded to the cost of their support. An estimate of the amount of 
money raised for the poor of the city by the various benevolent 
societies and churches, was recently made by the writer, which put 
the sum at $1,546,049.98. Here is a total of $3,549,022.73, annu- 
ally expended on human depravity and destitution, or the wages 
of over 5,687 workingmen at $2.00 per day. A prominent citizen 
to whom these estimates were recently mentioned, replied that a 
few years ago he had carefully gone over the reports of the benevo- 
lent institutions of the city and had put their aggregate income at 
over $4,000,000. 

What proportion of this enormous sum goes to persons whose 
career is damaging to the security and best interests of the indus- 
trious? From the Report of the State Board of Charities for 
1877, “it may be learned that 56.48 per cent. of all the admissions 
into the almshouses of the state, were adult males, and that 43 per 
cent. were able-bodied.” As voluntary relief is not hampered by 
legal conditions, nor able to be as discriminating as that of civic 
institutions, we may safely infer that one-half of the recipients of 
voluntary charity are not entitled to it, and that nearly $2,000,000 
a year are spent in Philadelphia in corrupting those who are of “a 
low moral and intellectual type,” and in making inroads upon the 
independence and security of the gallantly industrious. That is a 
vast sum to pay out in premiums to dissimulation and idleness, and 
to handicap the struggles of the virtuous and diligent. 

To those who perceive these difficulties, nothing could seem 
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more mischievous,—more the exact reverse of what is needed,— 
than the establishment of more relief agencies. If the desirable 
movement has begun, it will ground itself, not in the need of larger 
alms, but in their more economical and effective use. On no other 
basis can it justify itself before a well-informed and conscientious 
public. What the circumstances of the case would seem to re- 
quire is, a consolidation and cooperation of existing agencies in 
some comprehensive and easily worked system. If it can be 
avoided, there ought not to be any new conduits from wealth to 
penury; no additional complications and rivalries of petty societies, 
but an aim to secure one simple system for the whole city, gained, 
if possible, through the concurrence of its 270 charitable organiza- 
tions. That will be the most desirable thing, although as to whether 
it can be brought about will depend largely on the course taken 
by the various Boards that govern them. Whatever the issue may 
be, it is certain that the Plan of Organization reported to the citi- 
zens at St. George’s Hall in June last, is capable of allowing this 
combination, and was expressly designed to secure it, although it 
contemplates the possibility of failure in this codrdination, and can 
be worked, if need be, without it. 

2. In these days, most persons who confess to themselves an obli- 
gation to care for their unfortunate fellows and to extend the 
benefits of Christian society as widely as possible, are connected 
with some form of organized benevolence Those who thus see 
the needs of the field and the difficulties to be encountered, are 
quite generally impressed with the evils of private giving. There 
are multitudes, too, who do not think their duty done, by making 
some association almoner of their charity. They go about investi- 
gating cases and giving aid as the occasion may seem to demand. 
But the depression which follows repeated discoveries of impos- 
ture, or the stolidity of those for whom they have worked for 
years, is enough to break down the perseverance of all but the 
most conscientious and determined souls. They, too, are taught 
that the work requires peculiar qualities, ripe experience, and un- 
wearied tact and patience. Fromall experienced persons, the same 
testimony comes, adverse to private relief and recommending or- 
ganized charity. The advantages of organization are that it makes 
vagrancy more difficult, that it secures more expert service, quite as 
much in helping the worthy as in detecting imposition, that it 
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gathers together more counsellors and obtains a wider experience 
to guide its agents, and is more economically managed. 

If persons who devote much time and thought to the claims of 
the poor are constantly misled, those who give heedlessly to stran- 
gers are mainly mischief-makers. It is all folly for these last to as- 
sume that they may let their pity for an individual override the ob- 
scure claims of society at large. They do not benefit the individual. 
Usually they are told a lie by the applicant for aid, and the alms 
they give become first a premium paid to falsehood, and then a 
means of self-indulgence, usually in liquor. If any man, whose 
money or aid works such results, thinks he is doing his fellow a 
kindness, he must have a strange judgment, or blunt moral per- 
ceptions. 

There can be little question about the matter. Organized 
charity is an immense improvement upon personal relief. It is 
immeasurably wiser and kinder, as well to the virtuous as to the 
vicious, both in what it gives and in what it withholds. If this 
principle be true, and it will not be disputed by the patrons and 
advocates of established societies, how can they object toa still 
higher and completer system of organization? What a relief 
society, a home, a hospital, or, in the matter of the poor, a church 
is to its contributors in the way of wise and economical action, 
that a general bureau or central clearing house might hope to be 
to the 270 charitable organizations of Philadelphia. Surely, there is 
no high exhibition of a civic system in the existence of so many 
societies, many of them having exactly the same aims, working in 
the same field with almost precisely similar appliances. There is 
a prodigious amount of machinery, and there is no limit to its in- 
vention or production by the caprice of any individual or clique or 
sect. Of course, there is no power resident in the community to 
hinder the free association of persons for any benevolent work, or 
to forbid an individual to give his money as he pleases. But a 
moral influence may be set in operation which will command the 
respect of good citizens. If all the philanthropic endeavors of the 
town were combined in one system which was coéxtensive with 
the whole city, that organization would command such deference, 
that the intelligent would listen to its counsels, and the wayward 
and self-opinionated would be shorn of their influence. In that 
way many an ill-advised and superfluous movement would be 
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checked at its inception, and those who wished to know how their 
humanity of spirit could be made most effeetive, would be directed 
to the wisest use of their ability. 

But the charities of Philadelphia cannot be said to be thoroughly 
organized while there are scores of societies acting with little cor- 
respondence one with another, with little knowledge of each other's 
work, liable at any time to see new competitors for public patron- 
age spring up about them, anxious each about its income, dupli- 
cating machinery to work at cross purposes, most of them too 
local, sectarian, or obscure to command the confidence and support 
of all the community. If these societies could be brought into 
practical cooperation, distributing the work to be done systemati- 
cally between them, that organization would be strong enough to 
command universal respect. Such an organization would work 
another desirable result. There are innumerable contributors to 
the poor who are members of no society whatever. There is a 
copious stream of charity flowing hourly from private hands, which 
no association has yet been able to direct or influence. If each 
voter in Philadelphia gave away, on an average, three cents a week, 
the total would be over $230,000 a year: if five cents a week were 
bestowed at each dwelling in the city, the annual sum would be 
about $300,000. It would be worth much to the morals of the 
community and to the efficiency of relief, if this large sum could 
be diverted into systematic channels. Thus far, this private giving 
has not been much retarded. Perhaps it were sanguine to hope 
that it could be at once called into better service. But an organ- 
ization so extensive as to penetrate into every precinct, sustained 
by the united approval and cooperation of all the charities of the 
city, giving to the public the assurance that no destitution should 
be uncared for, would attract the support of the tens of thousands 
who are now acting apart from all associations, and educate them 
into a higher sense of their duty. 

Reproach of existing charities because they have not acted 
more in concert and produced an harmonious system of cooperation, 
would hardly be just. What we have is the result of past condi- 
tions and of years of growth. There has been the same develop- 
ment in Philadelphia as in every other city of this country or of 
Great Britain. Societies have grown out of local wants, with per- 
haps little foresight of the proportions they would reach. But, as 
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elsewhere the importance of now bringing them into coordination 
is discussed and admitted very recently, so is it here. In the effort 
to unite established organizations in one system, almost insuperable 
difficulties would arise, if the societies themselves were left alone 
to initiate the movement. That method was tried in New York, 
and with unpromising results. To say nothing of the strong 
amour propre in each society likely to be offended in conferences 
with rival organizations, of the history and prestige which no asso- 
ciation would be willing to compromise, of even, here and there, 
private interests and abuses that would shrink from the notice in- 
volved in cooperation, there are two other serious impediments to 
action by existing societies. There are 270 of them in the city. 
What an interminable negotiation would be set on foot were they 
or the half of them, with their diverse and remotely related inter- 
ests, to enter into consultation for their union? Scores of separate 
boards, each having a constituency to be tenderly considered would 
have to agree on a most intricate plan, which, in turn, would be a 
federation at the mercy of any discontent that might spring up 
among its component parts. But there isa legal difficulty. Nearly 
all the societies are incorporated, and, therefore, restricted in their 
trusts. They could not negotiate away their charter provisions, 
for that would be an act of suicide. With many of them, a volun- 
tary restriction of their field of work would be a violation of their 
charters. 

But it does seem possible to erect an association, into which rep- 
resentatives of these societies enter, to act as a clearing house for 
them, to turn all the demands for relief in one locality to one so- 
ciety and in another to another, and to direct especial forms of 
need to the special charities designed for them. This involves no 
change of corporate articles, no abandonment of chosen forms of 
work, no dismissal of experienced agents, no negotiations of boards 
long sensitive to each other’s rival claims one with another, no ob- 
scuring of past history. The existing charities simply utilize the 
new association. They find their correlation under its auspices. 


If they do this and become the relief agencies of the proposed or- 


ganization society, then the funds which that society might raise 
for relief purposes would be distributed by their agency, and their 
treasuries be thereby reinforced. That this issue was contem- 
plated, is evident from the title of the proposed society. That is 
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“The Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charitable Relief and 
Repressing Mendicancy.” The phrase “ organizing charitable re- 
lief,’ must contemplate rather the bringing of existing societies 
into a more comprehensive system than of creating new agencies. 
The title is also similar to that of the great London Society, and 
it has aimed steadily, not to displace and supplant other associa- 
tions, as if they were rivals, but to bring about distribution of work 
and concert of action between them. 

3. Perhaps the most important aim of all to consider is the 
educational and disciplinary one. From the time of Dr. Chalmers, 
who clearly taught, as the result of his experience in his Glasgow 
parish, the principles now to be advanced, there has been a grow- 
ing perception that alms were degrading in their effects on their 
recipients. That is also the published opinion of Edward Denison, 
Octavia Hill, of Prof. Fawcett of Cambridge, England, and Thomas 
Hughes, M. P._ Indeed, it would be easy to accumulate evidence 
in support of this proposition, but it will be enough to quote the 
language of the Secretary of the State Board of Public Charities 
from his report for 1877. “It is,” he says, «the universal experi- 
ence of officers having charge of relief funds, that in dispensing 
them they have constantly to contend against every manner of de- 
ception and imposition.” Again, “ There is in every community, 
especially in times like these, a class of needy persons who are in 
danger of becoming paupers. The great problem is how to re- 
lieve their present necessities without producing this result. Asa 
rule, the persons seeking this aid are of a rather low moral and 
intellectual type, and, if temporary aid is furnished them, there is 
a tendency to seek it again and again, when the necessity is less 
stringent, and thus the road to chronic pauperism is easy and 
short.” 

This experience, which is far from being rare, only points out 
the impotency of alms to help the poor. Few are so hard-hearted 
as to apply this generalization rigidly, and relief will be freely pro- 
vided for the infirm and sick and for families in the exigencies of 
misfortune, and even for the depraved in their times of real suf- 
fering. But because alms are a dangerous agency to use among 
the poor, men are not to infer that society is without ability to help 
them. We can only safely reason that they need another kind of 
aid than the purse can furnish. Even those who have sunk into 
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apathetic indifference to esteem and usefulness and sobriety, can 
only be recovered when society begins ministrations to their minds 
and hearts. The same kind of ministrations must be relied upon 
to remove those who are in danger of lapsing, away from the 
abyss. In this doctrine, society has a deep, present interest, for it 
is the real answer to the Socialistic and Communistic theories now 
being energetically taught to the people. Any artificial scheme of 


improving the condition of men without training them in elements 


of character, whether that scheme involve the use of legal force, 
or the distribution of alms, will prove a sad mistake. Charity has 
proved it so, and politics may learn the lesson. 

If, then, the best service society can render to the poor, is to 
lift them into a higher plane of skill, intelligence, affection, taste 
and moral sense, how can this be done? It has stoutly been main- 
tained by Chalmers, Guthrie, Denison and others, that this spiritual 
relief must be thoroughly separated from physical aid. Asa rule, 
the two kinds of work, while both need doing, ought not to be en- 
trusted to the same hands. What would be, for example, a clergy- 
man’s influence in his parish, if he had the dispensing of office and 
annuities and like benefits among his parishioners? Would not 
his personal power be eclipsed? Would he not be surrounded by 
dissimulation and craftiness and fawning, and every despicable 
trait, just as senators and chiefs of departments in Washington 
now are? Everywhere, he who goes as an acknowledged patron 
among men, will find them turning to him, not in candor and 
honor, but in dissembling and selfishness. But if men expect 
nothing from him of temporal advantage, they will be far franker 
and far more susceptible to his respect and the influence of his 
personal qualities. 

Now the most educational influences in the world are social. 
The companionship of refined, intelligent and noble natures is the 
best of all means for diffusing these qualities. Should those who 
have social culture, who have imbibed the best spirit of Christian 
society, who know its methods and ways, go to those who have 
not shared in this heritage as friends, as fast as the visitor gained 
the confidence and friendship of the poor, she would link them in 
with the institutions and subtle and rich sympathies of Society. 
This can best be accomplished by Christian and noble-hearted 
women. Their work is deeply needed, but if they are to carry 
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with them into depressed homes the power to minister to the higher 
nature of their inmates, they must carefully avoid giving relief. 
This is a vital point. When they find real suffering they should 
report it to others who are not seeking to stand in the same rela- 
tion to the poor. But for themselves, their spiritual influence will 
depart when they begin to use the purse. 

This view simplifies the problem of household visitation very 
much. It has been asked where workers could be found to cover 
all this city with visitors enough to know every family in it. There 
are 547 churches in the city and less than 700 precincts. Each 
precinct averages 240 voters, or about 200 families. Of these, pro- 
bably not one in ten,—indeed this is a large proportion,—ever are 
in destitution, while less than half of them are so devoid of estab- 
lished social and religious connections as to be subjects of mission- 
ary endeavor. Five visitors in a precinct, on an average, would 
have twenty families each to know, of which only two would be 
likely to be subjects of charitable relief at a time. To supply this 
number of visitors, the churches would have to furnish about seven 
each. 

If these visitors were to be burdened with the investigation of 
claims to help, wearied with contending against constant duplicity, 
disheartened by the fruitlessness of their work, mortified by their 
own inexperience and hurt by misapplied sympathies (which has 
been too much the experience of women’s work among the poor), 
it would indeed be difficult to secure a large force or to keep it in 
the field. If, on the other hand, it is clearly understood that these 
visitors are not relieving agents, but are scrupulously to turn all 
that thing over to experts employed to attend to it, if they see 
that they are only desired to visit statedly a few families month 
after month as friends, seeking to attach them to schools and 
churches, to point out to them the opportunities for improvement 
and wholesome pleasure accessible to them, to suggest hygienic 
laws in cases of sickness, and sanitary laws in times of need, and 
domestic economies; in a word, to link them in with the best as- 
sociations and influences of society, they will find nothing appalling 
in that. They will need to cultivate some tact and perseverance, 
but their work will be neither onerous nor dispiriting. 

This is a system very much needed. In setting it on foot much 
reliance would have to be placed upon a few experienced ladies act- 
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ing in each district or ward, who, by their personal influence, 
could draw about them helpers, could act as their counsellors, 
supervise their work, bring them into conference, and assist in ob- 
scure and difficult cases. In other words, the visitors would need 


to be organized by a small committee in each ward, of women ripe 
in experience and of acknowledged influence and ability. Of such 
as these, Philadelphia is not destitute. The relation of this female 
organization to relief work would be this. They could distribute 
the publications of the Central Board designed to instruct citizens 


in the nature 


of charitable work through their precincts; they 


could appeal to them to cooperate in the plans of that board; they 
could so understand the condition of every family that no meri- 


torious suffering should go undiscovered ; they could apprise the 
poor of many neglected opportunities of self-help and culture which 
society affords them ; they could so locate persons as to make va- 
grant begging well nigh impossible, as well as render it inexcusable, 


they could give 


the relieving agent invaluable information, to lessen 


the risks of deception on the one side, and to release him from his 
own suspicions on the other. 


This whole ward system would need to be presided over by a 
Board of Directors who should attend to the financial requirements 
of the ward, keep'the expert or superintendent in harmonious rela- 
tions with the visitors, attend to those cases which were beyond 
the control of ladies and maintain a concert of action with other 
ward organizations. 


4. Lastly,a 


Central Board is needed to be what has been called 


a Social Science Club, and to study the various phases of great hu- 


man problems. 


The members of it ought not to be mere theorists ; 


but men actually conversant with the operations of various forms of 
charity and with the conditon of the poor and the humble. The 
plan proposes a board composed of delegates from each ward, and 
such heads of civic trusts as could be made to work in correspon- 


dence with a 


great voluntary system coéxtensive with the city; 


where old relief societies were inthe field and ready for it, their 


own Managers 


and constituents could enter the ward boards of di- 


rection, securing the offices and agents of these societies as the 
apparatus for giving relief. They would enter the Central Board 
as ward representatives. Care also could be taken to secure rep- 


resentatives from medical reformatory and other charitable institu- 
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tions, so that all the diverse work and interests of the city might 
have a voice in the council of the general society. The functions 
of the Central Board would be important. Among them are 
these. Its office would be a clearing house for all the wards and 
relief societies; there registration could be made with a view to 
prevent overlapping and imposture, which, under suitable safe- 
guards, should be accessible to all the ward superintendents or re- 
lieving officers of the societies. It would also be a duty of the 
Central Board to equalize the drain upon the resources of various 
relieving offices, calling upon the wealthier wards to assist those 
where the demand was less than the local supply, and calling on 
the benevolent to reinforce the treasuries of societies which were not 
equal to their work. It would be, too, a conference where the 
experience of different localities and methods could be compared, 
and the means of reaching the best results ascertained, and spread 
from ward to ward. It would prepare blanks for a uniform system 
of correspondence, reports and office work. It would be an agen- 
cy for publishing information on charitable work, and for educating 
the citizens to a more intelligent interest therein. It would con- 
sider how the sanitary conditions of the city could be improved. 
It would bring out into light the operations of municipal institu- 
tions, securing for their good management the approbation and 
sympathy of the community. In a word, it would be the aim of 
such a board to search into the intricacies and difficulties that 
beset out social improvement, and continually to seek the best ap- 
pliances and influences for advancing the welfare of the whole 
community. The social problem is a vexed and hard one. He 
would be a rash man who should claim to have solved it. But an 
agency for studying it in the light of manifold actual experiment, 
and for instructing all who care to hear, in the conclusions reached, 
would be of admirable utility. 

A grand opportunity is providentially open to Philadelphia to 
step to the front in charitable work, and set on foot a system which 
may be typical for other cities for years to come. She will not be 
the first to take up a scheme of consolidating or codrdinating 
charities in one great bureau,—and that is to her advantage. 
That gives her the chance to avail herself of the experience of 
other cities, and so of avoiding their mistakes and of profiting by 
their success. 
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But especially is the city ina favorable condition for this work 
by reason of a fortunate distribution of her existing institutions. 
Her organized charities are not redundant; they are well located 
for cooperation, they have been prudently managed and are appar- 
ently unusually free from covert interests and abuses, such as attach 
themselves to irresponsible management, or appear in the lapse of 
years. In few cities of her size could slighter impediments to the 
organization of a complete system of charity be found. Whether 
she will take advantage of the present opportunity, depends on the 
fairness, disinterestedness, intelligence and energy of her citizens, 
and there are abundant indications that these are not wanting. 

In conclusion, the writer must plead once more that his aim in 
this article has only been to sketch ascheme possible to be realized 
under the plan of organization proposed for the “ Society for Organ- 
izing Charitable Relief and Repressing Mendicancy.” Effortsare al- 
ready ‘on foot to establish that society, and it would be improper in 
any one to attempt to represent them in their present tentative stage, 
without express authority. Yet this article has been written in 
the persuasion that its leading principles, apart from the applica- 
tion here made of them to details, are warmly cherished by many 
active friends to the proposed new society and in the hope that 
this exhibition and illustration of them may remove any erroneous 
misapprehensions, and conciliate good-will towards the movement 
as it shall unfold itself to the public. D. O. KELLoaa. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AROUND THE WoRLD IN THE YACHT SUNBEAM, Our Home on the 
Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassey. With illustra- 
tions, chiefly after drawings by the Hon. A. T. Bingham. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1878. 8vo., pp. 470. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brassey, four children, the youngest two years 
old, a doctor, two officers of the R. N.,and an artist friend, were the 
party, with twenty-nine in the crew and three maids, that set out from 
England in a three-masted screw schooner of three hundred and 
fifty horse power, one hundred and fifty seven feet long, and made 
a voyage around the world, in forty-six weeks, 35,400 miles in all, 
20,107 under sail, the balance with steam, using four hundred tons of 
coal and returning home safe and well. Such is the brief story around 
which Mrs. Brassey has drawn her tale of adventures and incidents, 
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and very clever and amusing it is,too. Her husband’s account ap- 
peared in several articles in Zhe Nineteenth Century; it was full 
of solid matter, plentiful extracts from all the leading authorities 
on the subject, and showing that the yacht was well supplied with 
that excellent thing on shipboard, a good reference library. The 
journey was no doubt both pleasant and useful; another case of 
British pluck and endurance, bearing the flag of Old England ona 
private pleasure boat for the first time into waters and quarters 
that had hitherto known only men of war and merchantmen. But 
it is a little doubtful whether there is not a little too much said 
about it in this particular; for, granted the richest commoner in 
England, as Mr. Brassey is said to be, and it is only a question of 
the expenditure of a little more money and the time taken from 
hunting for the men, from housekeeping and the duties of society 
for the women, although of these, too, Mrs. Brassey was very lavish, 
and from school work for the children, who no doubt learned more 
in this voyage than out of all the geography lessons that ever were 
taught. The same journey has not unfrequently been made by the 
wives and children of captains of American traders without public 
notice. The book, like the voyage, thus reminds one of Mr. 
Squeers’s description of the fare of the boys at Dotheboy’s Hall, 
‘«‘there’s richness in it,” and the picture of Battle Abbey, the home 
of the Brassey’s, with towers and terraces, and the sketches of 
Mrs. Brassey’s Cabin, with mantle-shelf, bric-d-brac, and all the 
latest appliances of a fashionable lady’s boudoir, will attract plenty 
of attention, while the long and grateful catalogue of hearty hospi- 
talities received at every stopping place and duly returned, suggests 
that in changing their sky, the Brassey’s carried their foitune with 
them. Mr. Brassey is known as the son of the great English 
railway contractor, whose life has been well told by Mr. Smiles, 
that special biographer of rich men, while the present Mr. Brassey, 
both in Parliament and out, has stood bravely forth as a represen- 
tative of the interests of labor, and his book on Work and Wages, 
is a fair and creditable endeavor to reconcile employers and em- 
ployed, and to hasten the happy day when there shall be plenty of 
contracts, good wages and no more strikes. He gives a very 
straightforward account of the results, not very flattering so far, of 
the effort to establish colonies along the lines of some railways 
built by his father in Buenos Ayres, and generally aims at the 
practical side of what he saw. His wife, in a more feminine fash- 
ion, describes the towns and the people that lived in them, the 
lovely scenes and the wild tropical nature they saw, and the 
trophies that were gathered together to remind them in years to 
come of their long sail. It was not without adventures, too; the 
crew of a ship on fire was rescued, their own yacht was three times 
on fire, there was sickness on board, of a pretty dangerous type, 
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there were storms and calms, there was heat and cold, and all this 
is told with that sort of pertinacity of detail in which the female 
author and traveller delights, while the piety of the party is proven 
by the steady recurrence of a statement of the sort of service held 
Sunday after Sunday, in order to show that the good old English 
fashions were duly observed. Still the book is characterized by 
great good sense, a freedom from gush or exaggeration, a diligent 
attention to details, and a lively desire to make it a record of the 
observations of a traveller quite typical, the sensible English woman. 

It is not easy to see what particular good is done to the public 
or to the average reader, by books of travel of this sort, and yet 
there seems a constant demand for them, and certainly this is 
pleasanter reading than the hysterical adventures of Emily Pfeiffer, 
who scrambled around the world in a very uncomfortable fashion, 
while it is more agreeable than the high and lofty air of Baron 
Hiibner, whose book was permeated by his notion of his own im- 
portance. In fact, special studies, such as those of Sir Emerson 
Tennant in Ceylon, Sir Rutherford Alcock in Japan, and the rest 
of that long line of useful authors who have written of places in 
which they lived long enough to have something to say, are the 
only really useful books, and Mr. Brassey wisely drew on them for 
much of his narrative, while his wife appropriates a good deal similar 
material for some places she could not reach. The charming book 
published by the young Orleans Prince, Hewin de Penthiévre, and his 
companion, M.de Beauvoir, who made a journey around the world, 
was marked by great thoroughness and appreciative knowledge, 
characteristic of that family and of the french mind, which seems 
to fit itself admirably for forgetting the little discomforts of travel, 
and to assimilate what was learned out of books with what was 
actually seen. Mrs. Brassey is precise and particular in details, as 
to what she wore and how she felt, gives bills of fare in China, 
and the prices of feathers and finery wherever she went; but these 
are just the matters over which her female readers will sit in kindly 
judgment, while men and boys may perhaps wish that she could 
have learned to compress her story, and add something of the so- 
lidity of her husband’s narrative to the light and pleasant material 
that she spreads out through so many pages. Her book is not 
fortunate in the illustrations, at least in this American edition,—it 
is easy to see that the artist was no great one, and photographs 
have helped the woodcutter to work out his rather stiff designs. 
The publishers have atoned for their saving in this respect by 
a full index. After all, though, the book is a wholesome and 
healthy one, showing that hearty love of out-door life, which 
is so good a characteristic of English men and women, and a 
fearless readiness to give up home luxuries and comforts for the 
narrow limits of a yacht, to harden the children by such exposure 
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as was inevitably incidental to a long voyage, and to risk changes 
of climate and food and habits, for the sake of an adventurous 
cruise that had the charm of novelty and the relish of constant 
change of scere. The whole thing went off admirably, without a 
serious misadventure or any accident, and, naturally enough, both 
Mr. and Mrs. Brassey look back on their voyage as a very import- 
ant incident in their family life, and the wife takes a womanly pride 
in making it known to the world at large, publishing her confidence 
in ‘Tom’s’ seamanship that piloted them through so many seas, 
and her success in bringing Baby through all the risks of teething 
and the perils of hot eastern climates and cold westerly winds. 
There is a charming naivete and simplicity in the way in which we 
are all admitted to the family circle for nearly a year, and, in laying 
down the book, we feel quite an interest in knowing how Miss 
Mabel looks back on her adventures, and whether the multifarious 
live stock and exotics were safely transported and still live and 
grow, recalling the scenes where they were gathered, and making 
their new home full of living illustrations of the story so pleasantly 
told. Will Mrs. Brassey open her doors, not only to all the people 
who entertained her around the world, but to those who enjoyed 
her book and shared her adventures, or will the overzealous reader 
who carries the Sunbeam’s voyage as his only passport be turned 
off with, “Oh, sir, the family has just gone to the North Pole ”’? 


Tue Cossacks. A Tale of the Caucasus in 1852. By Count Leo 
Tolstoy. Translated from the Russian by Eugene Schuyler. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1878. 


The Cossacks was written in 1852, but this translation by 
Eugene Schuyler presents it in English for the first time. The 
author, Count Leo Tolstoy, is said by Mr. Schuyler to be the most 
popular Russian novelist, and inferior in excellence to none except 
Turguenief. There is certainly in this story none of the subjective 
power which Turguenief commands, but as a description of the 
Caucasus, and of the life and manners of the Don Cossacks, it is 
highly interesting. The reader may compare such pastoral life as 
he knows with theirs by means of many pictures of the village, and 
the cottages, the dress, festivals and expeditions of the villagers. 
But they are all strung on the string of a desperate fancy taken by 
an immature aristocrat of Moscow, for a beautiful Cossack girl, a 
good deal of whose time is spent in milking cows. Exactly what 
the nature of his sentiment is, or whether, and if so, how she 
returns it, or whether he overcomes it, we are not informed, and 
the story ends abruptly with his departure from the station, along 
with his regiment. Therefore, such merit as the book has does not 
at all depend on character-painting or plot, although there are, 
every now and then, touches showing that the author is not without 
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resources for these too, if he choose to attempt them. Mr. Schuy- 
ler hopes the story may “ contribute its little to the better knowl- 
edge and understanding, not only of the Russians, but of the most 
maligned and misunderstood portion of them—the Cossacks.” 
About the former hardly anything is said, and we think we are not 
misunderstanding what is said about the Cossacks, when we infer 
that this simple, hardy, intrepid people consume Vadka generously, 
put a moderate estimate upon the value of human life, and are ob- 
tuse to the more tapering distinctions in the code of meum and 
teum. 

AcaMenticus. By L. P. Tenney. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New 

York: Charles T. Dillingham, 1878. 

This book is evidently written to arouse a greater interest in the 
poor and neglected classes by the recital of the failures and suc- 
cesses of David Benson, a Maine pastor, and of his family. A very 
charming flock they were, whose Christian names in the book are 
sunk in favor of Quog, Crow and Quill. Quog is a clergyman, 
who for half a century mourns the death of his young wife, by 
wearing a silk handkerchief as a veil even in the church, and Crow 
is unendurably learned in the wisdom of the Greeks and the Saints, 
ever ready at the most inopportune moment with a word from 
Gregory, Bernard, or the heathen philosophers. 

The story is of provincial days, but it lacks the strength of a 
faithful portraiture of the times it depicts, and the characters im- 
press one too much as being manufactured for certain quotations 
and incongruous, though historical, incidents, while the style is un- 
sustained and full of jerks. The field is a good one, as Maine in 
pre-revolutionary times, like Virginia, was a community in which 
the clergyman’s office had not the awful authority it bore for the 
Puritan settlers of Massachusetts and Connecticut, among whom 
would have been impossible the answer given by New Hampshire 
people to the preacher who urged religion upon them as the main 
end of their being settled there: ‘‘ You mistake us, sir, for the 
people of Massachusetts Bay—our main end was to catch fish.” 
It is the straiter life only of those days that our best writers 
have given us; this presents a very wicked community, in which 
David Benson fights the good fight with single-heartedness and is 
the best character of the book, but it is difficult to feel any kinship 
with the rest, men or women. 


Six TO Ong, a Nantucket Idyl. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1878. 

Six girls to one man, in the manless island of Nantucket, is the 
meaning of the title of this most unmeaning book, upon which old 
Thomas Nash’s verdict might be passed, “a thousand lines of folly.” 
The six are given to wondrous flights of language, to which the 
one responds at a disadvantage, but he succeeds in winning the 
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heart of the youngest and fairest, after driving therefrom, a dan- 
gerous and unknown rival, who turns out to be the broad Atlantic, 
and the successful lover trembles at his temerity in seeking to fill 
a heart once sacred to so grand a passion. The angry sea does his 
best to drown the faithless damsel, but the New York knight res- 
cues her and does—what Mrs. Partington did not—beat the At- 
lantic Ocean. 
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